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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, VICTORIA 


RED POLL DAIRY HERD 


YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE 

TO VICTORIAN DAIRYMEN 


DAlf. 

Date Qt 
Birth. 


RECORD OF DAM. 


PRica 

' Milk lbs. 1 

Averat^e 

Test. 

Fat lbs. 

Butter 

lbs. 


1 • 1 
1 

1 Sired by "NICOTINE” b 

y ACTON 

DEWSTON 

E (imp. t : 


Havana 

17.8.14 

6365 

415 

264 3 

30U 

13 Guineas 

Kentucky 

-21.8.14 

7905 

3-96 

.3i3-:i 

;i.57j 

15 

Connecticut ■■ 

3.4.15 

6780 

5-36 

364 0 

415 

18 

Vuelta . . 

25.4.15 

7750 

6*24 

48.5 ’1 i 

5r).3 

' 24 „ 

Cameo 

2.^.5. 15 

5454 

5T5 

281*2 

,320i 

14 

Sumatra 

24,5.15 

9062 

4-67 

423-4 

48-2J 

21 


Sired by “GANYMEDE” by HONINGHAM ALAKE (imp.) 


Laurel 

12.12.14 1 

1 Heifer. 

1 No Record. 


5 „ 


Sired by ‘THE SPANIARD” by ACTON DEWSTONE (imp.) 


Marcia 

22.5.15 1 

Heifer. 

j No Recoid. 


5 


The prices are based approximately on the actual milk and butter fat record 
of the dam at the rate of la. per lb. of butter fat yielded. 

For History and liecord of the Htnl -see Joarnal of Agrk.vJlnre^ Stptp.mbe,r, 131^. 


Calvea under six monthe old may be purchased 
for delivery at that ase. 


Inspection by arrangement with Mr. E. STEER, Herdsman, 
Central Research Farm, Werribee. 
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Dia-FAR.\llN(4 INVKHTIGATIOXS IN THE UNITED 
STA'l'ES. 


Ji// Li/tmiii .7 . Ph.J). 

Ill t-liar|ie uf luvcstif/Hljoiis, lAiit^O Slates Department of Agriculture. 

I'/r-o-nlftl hi-iurv Si'cli'in M nf the liril 'mli J .s\vonV///V>/i for (he 
.[(! ram-numf i>i Sciiiin ^ .UelhtiniiK, Ansfiffha iUVf. 

The leriM “dry-fanning” is now generally applied to agricultural 
practice in regions wliere rainfall is the primary liiniting factor in crop 
production. The determination of the tillage methods which are most 
efficient iu the storage and conservation of moisture, and the develop- 
iiient of varieties which are specially suited to dry-land conditions, are 
economic prohlems worthy of the best efforts of the agronomist. The 
most ciTieieut mettiods are not always the most profitable methods, for 
the margin of profit in dry-farming is normally small, and the cost of 
tillage must always be compared witli the return. bffioienev in the use 
of the, limited rainfall is, however, the basis upon wTucli dry-farming 
practice must be bnili. 

before taking up the discussion of drv-fariniug investigations in the 
bnited States, a word regarding the organization of the Pepaidment. 
of Agriculture in tjiis connexion may be of interest. Five offices in 
the bureau of Plant Industry are devoting a large part of their energies 
to dry-farming problems. The Office of the Dry Land Agriculture 
operates over a .score of experirnentai farms in variou.s sections of tlie 
Great Plains. This office is concerned chiefly with the determination 
ot the crop rotations and tillage nietluKls which are best adapted to the 
Various dry-farming sections. It was early recognised in the develop- 
uf this work that dry-fanning problems are often of an extremely 
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local character, and that numerous experimental stations are necessary 
to cover the field. Each experimental farm is superintended by a trained 
agriculturist, usually an agricultural college graduate. These farms 
also afford experimental facilities for other offices engaged in dry-farmincr 
problems. The offices of the Cereal Investigations. Forage Crop Inves'^- 
tigations, and Alkali and Drought Resistant Plant Investigations, are 
engaged in the investigations of crops suited to dry land conditions: 
while the Office of Biophysical Investigations, in co-operation with the 
above-named offices, is concerned with the study of the influence ol' 
various tillage methods on the absor]>tiou and retention of rainfall the 
water requirement of crops under field conditions, and the influence of 
climatic conditions on tlie growth of dry-land crops, Over £50,000 is 
now appropriated annually by Congress for the sup])ort of the dry-land 
work. In addition to this, several of the States are also conducting 
dry-farming investigations on an extensive scale, either independently 
or in co-operation with the Oovernmeut. Tlie field of investigation is 
so extensive that the present paper will be confined largely to the 
biophysical phases of the work. 

Dry-farming Areas in the United States. 

Two great dry-farming areas occur in the United States. One, 
the inter-rnountain area, lies between the Rocky Mountains on the east 
and the Sierra Nevada Mountains on the west. It is essentially a region 
of winter and spring rainfall. The other, the Great Plains area, extends 
from the Canadian boundary along the eastern side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains nearly to the Mexican boundary, and embraces over 200,000 square 
mile of laud whose productivity is limited by the rainfall. This area, in 
contrast to the other, is a region of summer rainfall. 

These two great areas differ greatly in their piiysiograpbic features and 
in their native plant cover. The iuter-mountuin district is broken into 
numerous valleys, and the vegetation consists mainly of shrubby peren- 
nial plants, such as the sage-bush {A.rtemimi truhutata) (Plate I.), and 
a salt-bush {Atriplex confertifolin). The size and character of this 
vegetation affords a good index of the productivity of the the land* 
The larger the sagebrush the greater the water supply, and the better 
tlie farm. The soils occupied by salt-bush, on the other hand, are apt to 
be so saline iii character as to be unsuited to dry-farming. 

In the Great Plains no trees or shrubs are found, except along the 
water-courses, while the gently undulating grass-covered plain stretches 
unbroken to the horizon, save for the buildings of the settlers. Much 
of this country is covered with buffalo grass (fiuchfoe dactploule^) and 
grama grass [Boueteloua oligosfachj/a), while farther to the east, where 
the rainfall is somewhat heavier, the taller bunch grass [Andrnpogon 
■scoparius) and wire grass (Ari^tida longiseta) make their appearance. t- 
This striking difference in the vegetation, characterized by the shrubby 
plants in the inter-mountain districts, and by grasses on the plains, 

• Imliuafor M^niflcancR ftf vf*};«-tation in ToocU; Valitov. I.'t-ih. Knnrnfy, Rriyiis. .Shiuitz, 
and Pkmeisai’l Jourmil of .4tir>rullurid Rfjienrrh, United States Dcjiartiuont. of Agriculture, I., 

365. 1914. 

t Shantz, H. L. Natural veiietition as an indicator of the capabilities tif laml for crop 
in the Great Plains arc.a, -Uniterl States Di-partmciit of Astricnlturc, Burvaii of I'Iniit Indus 
Bulletin 201, 1911, 
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reflect.s the difference in the distribution of the annual rainfall, which 
has had a marked effect upon the dry-farming development of the two 

sections. 



I'late 1. — Showing the native sagebush vegetation on virgin land in tlje inter- 
Dioimtaiii district (above), and the sliort-grass vegetation of tlie virgin Great 
Plains (below). The Iiitennountain district has a winter rainfall and the Great 
Plains a summer rainfal]. (I'hotographed by H. L. Shantz.) 

A 1 
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RainfalU 

It has become customary to use the average annual rainfall as a 
measure of the relative value of different areas for dry-farming purposes 
Since the water supply is usually tlie primary limitiiig factor, the annual 
rainfall must of course he emphasized. All wlm are- engaged in dry- 
farming investigations recognise, however, the severe limitations of tin? 
classification. The seasonal distribution and the character of the rain- 
fall — wliether torrential, or in the form of numerous light showers, or 
occurring as steady soaking rains — are often more important than th.e 
total annual rainfall in determining the productivity of a dry-farming 
region. The uncertainty of the rainfall should also he considered when- 
ever sufficient statistical evidence is available. 


PAC/r/c. 


/NrePMOUA/TA/N. 


GRPAT PLAfA/S. 




Fig. 1.— Cliart showing the inoiitlilv <Ustribiiti<»u of the rainfali at representiitivo 
stations in the Great IMains, iiiter nmuiitain, and Ihuitic coast regimis. riu* 
length of the black lines in each diagram represents the iiumlhly preeipiLallcii 
at that place, beginning witli .jaiiuary on the left. Tliy scale tu inches gi\(.‘ii n" 
the right of each diagram can be used to find the actual annnn)t of the nijuthlv 
rainfall. For example, the average monthly rainfall at Bismarck, N. Dakntii. 
fur June is seen to be iiic-hes, while for July it is oidv a little niui'e tluin 

2 inches. It will be noted thiil in the Pacific coast region the rain C(tines pi'i" 
cipally at the beginning and end of the year, that is. in winter; in tlie inter 
mountain itistricts, during winter ainl spring inontlis; and in t!ie Great I’laiu' 
during the summer months. 


Rainfall is not the only factor of importance, liowever. We shall 
refer later to the desirability of knowing the seasonal evaporation 
measured from freely-exposed tanks, which affords a summation of those 
factors which determine the rate of trans]>iralion. 'I'he inaximnw 
temperatures and (he wind velocity are also inijjortant factors. For fu^ 
adequate comparison of widely-separated dry-farming areas, a knowled^P 
at least of the annual rainfall, its seasonal distribution, the seasonal 
evaporation, and the depth and character of the vsoil, appears to ^ 
indispensable. 
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Reference has already been made to the striking difference in the 
monthly distribution of the rainfall in the Great Plains as compared 
with the inter-mountain districts. This difference is illustrated in 
Figure I., which shows the monthly distribution of rainfall at represen- 
tative stations in each area. Three Pacific slope stations, witii a dis- 
fiiictly winter type of rainfall, are also included. In this latter region, 
owing to the mildness of the climate, an annual crop of wheat is grown 
(luring the winter mouths either for grain or hay. 

Grain farming under the alternating fallow and cropping system 
has been satisfactorily established in Utali, where the annual rainfall is 
inches or more. Tn the southeru part of the State of Wasliiiigton, 
wlicre the conditions are unusually favorable, land with an aiuiuai 
rainfall as low as 10 inches is used for growing winter wheat hy tlie 
siiiiinier-fallovv method,* but the returns are uncertain. Wlieii the 
aiiiiiial rainfall is reduced to 8.5 inches, the crop will barely return the 
cost of production. 

The rainfall required when the rain comes chiefly in the summer is 
liigher than for winter rainfall. This appears to be due to the greater 
e\ aporation-loss from tlie fallow when wet frequently by summer rains. 
In the Great. Plains, where a summer rainfall prevails, dry-farming is 
not successfully conducted on an annual rainfall less than 14 inches, 
and this mitiiinum is still higher in the southern part of the area, due, 
as we shall see, to the higher rate of evaporation. 


Evaporation. 

The evaporation-rate may fairly be considered as ranking next in 
iicportauce to the annual rainfall in determining the dry-farming possi- 
bilities of a region. The evaporation from a free water surface repre- 
sents a summation of the intensity of solar radiation, lenq^erat ure, 
saturation-deficit, and wind velocity, all of which enter also into tlie 
determination of the trauspiration-ratc of the growing crop, though 
not necessarily in the .same proj)ortion as in free evaporation- Evapova- 
ticui lias been measured daily during the summer months at each of the 
experimental farms located in the dry-farming sections. Tanks 6 or 8 
feet in diameter and 2 feet deep are used, the tanks being sunk in the 
irioutid to within 4 inches of the top. The free water surface is main- 
tained at ground level, i.e., about 4 inches from the top of the tank. 
Observations are now available for seven years at the stations first 
esliihlislied. Tlie observ.ations are limited to the six moiitlis from April 
to September inclusive, since freezing weather is eticonutered at the 
stations during most of the remaining montlis. The average seasonal 
(April to September inclusive) evaporation in inches for each station, 
togetlier with its location, is shown on the accompanying map (Figure 
2). The evaporation increases rapidly as one proceeds southward in 
tile Great Plains; the evaporation in northern Texas, for example, is 
■^4 inches, compared with 31 indies in the central part of North Dakota. 
8uch dilTerences liave a prohmiid influence upon the water requirement 
of plants. 

^banlzf has shown tliat under practically uniform soil conditions a 
pure sliort-grass formation is found in northern Texas, with an annual 
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rainfall of about 21 inches; in eastern Colorado, with an. annual rainfall 
of about 17 inches; and in Montana, with an annual rainfall of 
approximately 14 inches. The region throughout has a summer rainfall. 
The same plant formation then requires 50 per cent, more rainfall in 
northern Texas than in Montana. The explanation of this is to be 
found ill the difference in the evaporation-rate in the two sections. 
Reference to Figure 2 will show that the evaporation in northern Texas 
is approximately 60 per cent, higher than in central Montana. A 
similar comparison between northern Texas and north-eastern Colorado 
shows that short grass requires about, approximately, 27 per cent, more 
rainfall in northern Texas, where the evaporation is 23 per cent, higher 
than in north-eastern Colorado. The effectiveness of rainfall depends, 
of course, upon its penetration into the soil, so that any relationship 



Fig. 2. — Map showing stations at which evaporation measuromciits arc l)enig 
made by the Office of Biopliysical Investigations. The figures show the evapora- 
tion in inches during the .six summer muiiths (April to September iiuliisive). It 
will be seen the evaporation in the southern part of the Great Plains is iiearlv 
twice tliat in the northern part. 

which may be developed between evaporation and precipitation tvill 
necessarily be an approximate one. The above figures indicate, liowever, 
a rather close parallelism between the evaporation and the rainfall 
required to maintain a given plant formation, and emphasizes the neces- 
sity of knowing the evaporation as well as the rainfall in judging the 
dry-farming possibilities of a region. J 

A direct relationship between evaporation and water requirement- 
i.e., the pounds of water required by a plant in the production of a 
pound of dry matter, is shown in the following measurements by Bnggs 
and Shantz of the water requirement of the same strain of alfalfa when 
grown in different parts of the Great Plains (Table I.). 


} Brigga, L. J.. un<l Belz, S. O. — Bureau of Plant Industry, Bulletin 188, 1911. pvge 20. 
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Table I- — Water Requirement or Grimm Alfalfa (Second Cutting) 
AT Different Stations in the Great Plains, 1912. 


T.oCiitioii. 

Growlli period. 

i 

Days. 1 

Wat.eF re- 
quirenjents. 

1 Evai>oTa- ' 
tion in 
inches. ! 

1 Daily i 
! evapora- ' 

1 tion in i 
iiichi-s. 

Ratio of water 
n-quirL'ineiits to 
evaporation 
daily. 

^Viili.ston, N.D. i 

July 29 -Sept. 16 

' 47 . 

516 12 

! 

; 7.5 ■ 

i 

' 0.159 i 

33 

Xeweil, S.D. . . | 

Atig. 9-Sept. 24 

46 ^ 

630 8 

8.6 

0.187 j 

34 

Vkron, Col. . • | 

July 26- Sept. 6 

42 1 

853 13 

; 9.0 ■ 

0.228 1 

38 

Dalliart, Tex. . . 

July 26- Aug. 31 

36 

1,005 8 

11.0 

0.306 I 

34 


It will be seen that the water requirement increases steadily as one 
proceeds southward through the Great Plains, being twice as great in 
northern Texas as in Nortli Dakota. The daily evaporation also increases 
iti a corresponding manner, so that the ratio o( the water requirement 
to the daily evaporation is approximately const.ant. Montgomery and 
Kiesselbach’^' have shown that maize grown iu a dry house and a humid 
house varied in its water requirements exactly in proportion to the 
rclative evaporation-rates in the two houses. 

The water requirement is not, however, always proportional to the 
evaporation. Other factors, such as temperature, may have a profound 
influence in determining tlio* development of the plant. This may be 
illustrated by comparing the water requirement of wheat and sorghum 
in Colorado and in northern Texas (Table II.). f When the difference 
in evaporation is <-oiisidered, sorglnim is seen to have made a more 
effleient use of its water supply in Texas than in Colorado, while the 
reverse is true in the case of wheat. 

Table II.— Comparison of the Relative Evaporation and of the 
Relative Water Requirement in the Great Plains in 1910 
.AND 1911. 


EvaporafiotK WafiT ri ipiirt iiienf. 


Station. 

Voiir. 

Crop. 

(•rowiiia piTiod. 

Artnal. 

Rel.ativo. 

Act nitl. 

Relative. 

.\l%roii, Colo. . . 

1910 

Wheat . . 

.Apfjl 18-Aiiti. 2 

37-7 

100 

. 604 

100 

Amarillo, Tex. 



April .”-<hily 19 

340 

122 

■ 8,73 

128 

.Akion, I'olo. . . 

1910 

Soijrhuin 

Jlav 2.5-Sept. 28 

33 0 

100 

3.70 

100 

Amarillo, 'fox. 



Mav UVAug. 28 

37-7 

114 

359 

lOl 

Aki'on, Colo. . . 

1011 

Wlieat . . 

May 13-Aug. 2 

24-S 

100 

468 

100 

Ilalhart. Tex. 



2\pril 2.W\ilv 18 

■28 ‘5 

115 

' 073 

143 

Akrnii, Colo. . . 

1911 

Sorghum 

May 12-Scpt. 4 

35-0 

100 

298 

100 

Ualha-rt. Tex. 



May 14 -Scpt. 12 

41-9 

120 

313 

105 


’ stmlie,.; in the water ri’'(uireinisiit corn. — NVIiraska AjirU'illtur:'.! Expcriiiicnt SLition 
Bulletin 12S, 1912. 

t Brigs’s. L. ,T.. anil Sli.aiitz. H. L. Wator n' luiri’iiicnt of Plant#. 1. — I'nitod Sfatns Dop.irtmont Of 
-^-ri'ulturR, Bureau of Plant Industry. Bulletin 2S4, pase 45. 

{Tn he. coutiuued .) 
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BUTTER AND BEEF. 

RED POLLED MILKERS. 

Government Importations. 

The success which has attended the efforts of the Department of 
Agriculture iu building up the high-yielding breed of Red Poll dairy 
cows now stationed at the State Researcli Farm, Wervibee, has encour. 
aged the Government to augment the locally-bred stock by the intro- 
duction of selections from the best herds of England, and six typical 
representatives of the modern dairy type of the breed are due to arrive 
by the s.s. Dorui during the comae of the month. 

When Mr. W. A. N. Robertson. Chief Veterinary Officer, was com- 
missioned by the Federal Government to represent the Commcmweahli 
at the International Veterinary Congress in August last, the Director 
of Agriculture (Dr. S. S. Cameron) suggested that Mr. Robertson 



Red Polls in English Meadow. 

The Host, tlie Mitrchioiiesi^ nf (iri\li}vnt'< ItoU roll milkers. 

Herd average, Ihl-l, 6.-14-1 lbs. 


should be intrusted with the selection and purcliase of the best speei- 
mens of the dairy type of Red Polls obtainable ni England. Financial 
provision was obtained. U was known that the Red Poll Herd Book 
Association of Great Britain had for upvv.irds of twenty years been pay 
iiig the utmost attention to the development of the dairying characteristics 
of the breed, which had previously depended for its popularity on three 
very desirable cliaracteristics, viz., hornlessness, soundness, and hardi- 
ness of colour and constitution and quick fattening. 

Their efforts in this direction have been such that the developmient of 
a dual purpose breed is no longer a matter of speculation, but a definitely 
proven fact attested by the magnificent dairying results shown in tb? 
Association’s Herd Test and published from year to year in the Ibi''^ 
Book, along with the animal prize records in fat stock and beef classes 
at Smithfieid, the Royal, and other English shows. 
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Mr. Kobertson returned to Melbourne last week, and from particu- 
lars furTiislied it would appear that he has succeeded in his mission 
almost beyond expectation. It will be a surprise to most Australian 


“Primrose League” (imp.). 


“Velveteen” (imp.). 

dairymen, who usually confine themselves to the Ayrshire. Jersey, and 
Shortlioni breeds of dairy cattle, to learn that the Red Poll in England 
puls up records for milk yield fully equal to those of the mere popular 
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dairying breeds jnst mentioned; but the milk records of the ancestors 
back to the seventh generation of some of the animals Mr. Robertson 
has succeeded in purchasing leave no room for doubt. 



“Longford Major” (imp.) 2 years old. 

Ini[)orte(l l>y the Department of Agriculture, Victoria. Dnm’s record, 
1,471 gallons; average over 6 years, 1,138 gallons. 



“Belligerent” (imp.) yearling. 

Imported by the Department of Agriculture, Victoria. ('I'lie milk records d 
nine of the female ancestors of this young bull average over 1,000 gallniis of milk 
per annum, extending over from 2 to 12 lactation periods. — average of seven years ) 
(See table in text.) 
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For wealth of milking pedigree, first mention should be made of the 
young bull "Belligerent," the second calf of a dam "Meadow Rubi- 
con," which yielded 7,144 lbs. (714 gallons) on her first milking, and 
whose dam in turn has a record for one lactation period of 14,533 lbs. 
(1,453 gallons), and a continuous average for her first four calvings of 
12,871 lbs. (1,287 gallons). This cow, " Flaxrnore Ruby," had calved 
a couple of months before Mr. Robertson’s inspection, and she was then 
yielding 72 lbs. (7 1-5 gallons) a day, and bidding fair to surpass her 
previous best record. Being a. comparatively young, fresh cow, an 
afcteinj)t was made to buy her; but no offer within reason would tempt 
the owner, and Mr. Robertson had to be satisfied when his persuasive 
efforts enabled him to get hold of her grandson. 

Oil the sire's side, Belligerent’s pedigree is even stranger in milking 
forbears, as will he seen from the following tabulation of records for 
seven generations back: — 



^tilk Reconl. 

Anmiiil 

.Average. 

Yrars 

Kecftrdecl. 

Belligeivot- 

lb. 

Ib. 


Pani, Meadow Rubicon 

7,144 

14,o33 

(1st calf) 


G, -dam, Flaxmoor Ruby 

12,871 

4 

Sii’e’8 dam, Meadow Bluish 3rd . . 

1(1,370 

9,354 


[jirft'K g.-daiit. Meadow Blu-sh 2n<l 

0.510 

8,033 

12 

G.. sire’s dam, Kitchener 

7,024 

(bst calf) 


O.-dre s g.-darn, Kitchener’s Daffodil 

10,215 

9,386 

7 

G, -sire’s g.g.-dain. Daffodil 

10,176 

8,827 

5 

G »]am. Berry . . 

1 2,565 

8.853 

10 

G.g.g.-sh’e’s g.-dain Kipc Fear . . 

lO.UOS 

f),754 

2 

Avejage jnilk recoid of 0 ance.>tors . . 

10,101 

9,T08| 

7 



Rack feeding of hornless milkers (Werrihee Research Farm), 


belligerents apparently must liave allies nowadays, and there comes 
witli the yearling a tw'o-year-old " Longford Major," which Mr. Robert- 
son purcliased from the Jilarcliioness of Graham, who bought him from 
the Earl of Radnor on the dav he was calved, on account of his dam's 
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milking fame. This hull is equally likely to intensify the dairying 
characteristics of the Government herd. Ilis dam, Mona, is the crack 
cow of the Longford Castle herd, and has a lactation record of 14,713 
lbs. (1,471 gallons), with an average over six consecutive years of 
11,388 lbs. (1,138 gallons), while on her last calf she averaged 36 lbs. 
(3 3-5 gallons) of milk daily for 361 days. Longford Major’s grand- 
dam, Minnie, has a lactation record of 10,548 lbs. (1.054 gallons), and 
a four years' average of 9,135 lbs. (913 gallons). 

As indicated in the attempt to buy Flaxrnoor Ruby, the present stars 
among the Red Poll milkers in England were very firmly held, and Mr. 
Robertson bad to be satisfied for his females with cows of authoritativelv 
recorded milking descent, but wliicli themselves had not reached tlieir 
prime as milkers. Ilis instructions w'cre to take nothing on chance ; sc 
many promising heifers were passed by, and only cows doing their second 
and third lactation periods, whose actual milking capacity could 
personally checked, were selected. 

The cows to arrive are; — 



i .^^lk JU’cttnl. 

Annual 

Avt-ragi*. 

( nfftinlcd, 

1 . — Primrose Ix'-agne. . 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

{Ut calf} 



Dam: Primrose .. 

8.170 

7,820 


G.-siif’s g.-dam : Kij-»eP iiv 

10,088 

0.7.-G 

! 2 

2.— WlvettHMi 

b.47o 




, (1st ealf) 



Dam : Fustian 2nt! 

.. 1 8.3:m 

7,o87 

3 

Dr. Cameron is pleased with 

tho way in which Mr. 

Robertson li-ds 

carried out his mission, and is 

more certain than ever 

that the bed 


Poll breed will quickly oballcnoo the ether dairying breeds for 
supremacy. Dr. Cameron, when Chief Veterinary Officer, was respon- 
sible for the establishment of the Red Polls under Government manage- 
ment, and he still exercises direct personal control of the breeding opera- 
tions at the State Hesearch Farm at Werribee. He was thought to have 
taken a considerable risk in departing from the Ijeaten track as regards 
the variety of cattle chosen to establish tlie first Geverument dairy herd, 
from which milk record-bred bulls were to be distributed, b\it the jn’ac- 
tical advantage of the hornless prepotency of the Red Polls appealed to 
him, and his confidence in the milking potentiality of the breed has been 
amply justified. In competition under standard herd test conditions 
with the leading herds of other breeds in the State, the Red Polls last 
year occupied fifth place among heifers, seventh and ninth places iii 
the four-year-old division, and twenty-third place in the class fer ag^l 
cows of all breeds. 

Dr. Cameron points out that when the new importations are mated 
with the present herd the progeny will probably have a more extensive 
milking record pedigree than any ether breed or herd in the State, foe 
tlie milk yield of every cow in the Government herd lias been recorded 
daily and published annually for tlie past five years, while it is unlikelv 
that any ether herd can show progeny from cows so recorded and sired 
by bulls whose female ancestors have recorded and published yields fo' 
seven generations. — Reprinted from Weel-Jg Tim/'S. 
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PRUNING THE OHANEZ AND SOxME OTHER 
‘•SHY REARING” VINES. 

lit/ F. de Cdsteflfi, (Jovertimtitt I'ificuiturist. 

Owing to the remarkable keeping quality of its fruit under cool 
storage conditions, which makes it the most reliable shipping grape, 
the Ohanez vine is attracting much attention at tiie hands of intending 
vine growers, especially in our northern irrigation districts, where ttie 
crowing of gra|)es for export in the fresh state ap[)ears to be a coming 
viticultural industry of very great promise. 

This vine seems to require special treatment in the way of pruning 
if satisfactory yields are to be expected from it. It is true th.at our 
practical experience of Ihis variety, on anything like a large scale, is as 
vet vfry limited; nevertlieless a certain amount of information ’ has 
already been collected in connexion with the manner in which it pro- 
duces its fruit, the logical outcome of wliich is the system of pruning 
about to be described, a system which differs very considerably from that 
at present applied to any vine we now cultivate. 

The Olianez vine has long had the reputation of being a shy bearer. 
Several Victorian growers who have for many years cultivated a few 
vines of this variety under tlie incorrect name of Almeria* complained of 
its poor yield. In Spain it is held to need artificial pollination, mthev 
with pollen from anotlier variety or even with that of its own flowers. 'I* 
According to recent ex|)erience in this State, the cause of the small 
yield does not appear (o l:e faulty constitution cf the flower so much as 
ail insufficient production of llower buds. Those which do make their 
appearance in s])riu<r usually set quite normally, funnshing well filled 
ljuiK'hes; it is llie number of these, however, which is insufficient. 

Scanty yield in a vine may arise in several different ways; there 
may be an abundant " show ” of fruit in the early spring — in other 
words a verv free preduefion of the green, somewhat cauliflower-like 
processes, which constitute (lie embryo bntiches and which usually come 
into flower in earlv Nc.vember. Kailurc to sot ” (he fruit, or roidure.y 
as it is termed in French, may result in little or no fruit remaininr 
on tlie vine at vintage time. This may hapfieii in different ways. There 
mav be more or less complete dropping off of the flower buds before 
blossoming time. Tn otlier cases the flowers blossom in most promising 
fashion, yet fail to set or onlv set the fruit very iuconijdetely. Tn other 
oases, again, tlie flowers appear to set satisfactorily, but the berries drop 
eff to a greater or lesser extent when they have attained the size of 
small shot. The first of thes? visit.ations is mainly climate — it was 
nnly too common during the disastrous spring of 1914; some varieties 
tl-Ialbeck, Clairette. &:<'.) are mere prone to it than others. The second 
is often duo to faultv pollen, and may he corrected by interpollination; 


* AI.mkkh H tin' iutni> of till- S|iaiiisli wlit-iiCi' jrrapo- :>f th«- OH.nvK?. variety are so largely 

'Iii|'|"’'I To i).;f Ui*’ ii.aino of tliis town to a«‘srTDv Yiotoriiui eraprs i- c nitrary lointcmatkin.al law, and 
(Iiniueroiis a< well as iiloKiral. It woulcl ninstituto a iiiimim' of a “ rettioiial appollation,” ami. as such, be 
'•"iitnirv to Hie provisions of tin- W.a'liiiiKtori Coiiventioii of IfUl. to wliirh Great Britain is one of ibe 
<' "ifra(fiii(T SDiU's. Or-ap-s offorod f<irs,aloiri England iindor the ipime of Aimfru wonid, theTefnre. be 
lialilc to Sfiznre and r'mfts4ati'>n- To avoid silPh risk the aame fltiA.vEZ slionld bf used. 

♦ See .loiirniil for September. lORS, p. S4fl. 
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Raisin dea Dames or Bicane and several other table grapes suffer in this 
way. Tho third usually responds to the cincturing which is so exten- 
sively applied to combat it in the case of the Zante currant. Late 
pruning, stopping (or nipping), iiiterpollination, sulphuring and cinctur- 
ing are, in fact, the standard treatments recommended for vines which 
Aet their fruit in an unsatisfactory manner. 

The shy bearing of Ibe Ohanez is of a quite different order. When 
pruned in the ordinary way it fails to produce flower buds, or at least 
forms very few of them : in other words, the show of fruit is unsatisfac- 
tory. Tn such a case it is evident that no spring or early summer treat- 
ment can lead to an increase of crop; it is at the winter pruning that 
steps must be taken to guard against the trouble. The case is similar, 
though not entirely so, to that of a vine requiring long pruning. [' 
such a vine — a Sultana for example — be pruned short tlie show of fruit 
will be insignificant, and no summer pruning operation can cause it to 
yield grapes in the autumn. As all practical vine pruners know well, 



Fig. 1. —Ordinary long pruning with two rods, known as the double ' GuuU” 
syslem. 'the right-hand si<le of this vino has boon pruned, tho loft haiul .side 
lias not. The growth of the previous year's spur at .1 will furnish rod .iihI spur 
a.s on the right-hand side. 


the canes of v'arieties which demand long pruning have their fruitful 
eyes situated at some distance from their base. If s«ich a vine be spur 
pruned the only eyes left on it are the more or less barren ones near the 
base of tiie canes, hence the failure to produce crop. 

With Ohanez, even the long pruning, which extracts such abundant 
crops from the Sultana, is not sufficient to ensure a satisfactory vield, 
for the reason that the most fruitful buds are not situated on any part 
of the main or primary canes, but on the lateral canes which grow off 
them. In order to obtain abundant fruit it is not only necessary to 
prune the Ohanez long, in other words to rod prune it, but the rnfh nn 
which the (nilt will he home, should eonshf of lateral growth. 

In order to render this clear to beginners it mav be well to further 
explain with the aid of a few diagrams. Fig. 1 re]>re=.eiils a vine 
pruned long, according to the ordinary method with two rods, usually 
known as double "Guyot" pruning — what is usually termed in South 
Australia the Bordelais Spalier. In the vine here represented the right 
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half lias lieen pruned whilst the left half has not. The cuts required 
ill order to prune the left hand side of this vine are evident at a glance. 
The previous year’s rod, together with the canes which have sprung from 



I'ig. 2.— Growth of spur at .-1. Fig. 1, as it would be in the case of a vine 
variety whicli produces laterals freclv. «, a, a, are main canes; 6, b, b, are 
laterals. 

it, will he entirely removed, the previous year’s spur (situated at the 
apex of the letter A), furnishing the new spur and the new rod. In this 
case the reds are cliosen from main canes such as a, n, any lateral 
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growths which may be situated on them being entirely removed. In tli!^ 
case of Ohaiiez, liowever, it is these very laterals which we shall us© to 
constitute our new rods. 

What is a Lateral? 

Though tlie definition may b© needless to an experienced primer, 
it may here be explained that a lateral is a cane growing off a main 
or primary cane during the .‘^aine season. A lateral is thus of the same 
age as the cane off which it grows. The green or herbacenus vine shoot 
sent out from a previous year’s bud has its leaves situated alternately 
on opposite sides of (lie cane. In the axil of each leaf liiere is a large 
bud which remains dormant during the growing sea«>n, but which will 
produce a new primary cane the following year. Tn addition to this 
large bud, there are several less noticeable ones. Two or three of these 
are latent buds, wliieh only develop the following season lu case ot 
damage to the main bud. It is these wliich provide the secondary 
growth, often herring some fruit, in cases where the shoot from tlie 
main bud lias been destroyed by frost. All these, liowever, are buds 
which (inly develop during the season following tlieir formation. In the 
axil of each leaf there is another bud which usually develops a season 
earlier, that is to say during tlie season of its forination. The canes 
ir-.uiiu? from tlie.-e buds are laterals, and it h on them that are to be 
found, in tlie case of the Olianez vine, the really fruitful buds. 

Referring again to Fig. 1, the spur at tlic apex of tlie lelta' A will he 
seen to have sent out two main c.ancs. a, a, n, a, each of which has in 
turn thrown laterals ?>, h. The production of laterals in this case 
is not considerable: it usually happens that they are much more nume- 
rous. The spur sliown in Fig. I may, for example, grow as in Fig, 2, 
in which the canes marked n, u are main canes and those marked h, h 
are laterals. Certain vine varieties produce laterals freely: Ohaiie?:, in 
fact, belongs to this type. As will be explained preseutlv tiie formation 
of laterals can also be stimulated by a simple metliod of summer prmung, 

L.vrKR.AL Rods. 

In the case of abundant lateral production sucli as is shown in .big. 2, 
there is no difficulty about pruning to lateral rods. Fig. 3 shows a vine 
thus pruned, The right hand side of tliis vine l'.eai>. the red o, and 
the spur Tiie rod is a lompcsite one; the pcnticn c, A k.eiiig main 
cane and the portion h. r, lateral growth. It is important to i-ememl.er 
lliat the whole of tills rod is of the .s.ame vear*.- gi-owth the puitioti c. h 
is not, as might at first sight be thought, a se I'-.m older than the lateral 
part b, c. 

Lateral canes are ii'^cesiirily wu^aker tliin n ain ( lies; thev ti.ay 
cccasionally be ra her tco weak for a single one to serve for a rod. Tii 
such a case two laterals may be brought down to d«i the dntv nf one 
stronger one, as shown on the left hand side of Fig. 3. The icds are, 
af'ier all. only annual expedients for fruit jinmuction ; they do no' 
form part of the permanent framework of the vine, but will be eiitirelv 
removed at the following pruning. 

Fig. 4 will give some idea of the fruit production of the right hand 
lialf of Fig. 3. It will be seen that wliilst the luids of the lateral poi tioi 
of the rod //, h, l\ /, w, n, have produced numerous embryo bmu.lips. 
scarcely any are to be .seen on the slioot.s .«ent out from the buds h, c, 
(1, c, or from those on the spur, and r. 
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Provision for Laterals. 

The Ohangz vine usually produces laterals freely; mare so tlian most 
otlier table grapes. This is, iu fact, the main reason why this variety 
suffers less than many others from sunburn. Its fruit is well protected 



by the abundant lateral growth. By the judicious application of a little 
summer pruning it is easy to provide all the laterals which may be re- 
quired al the fnlltivviii" winter pruning. Tlie suppres.«ion of the terminal 



bad of a growing cane has a remarkable elTecI ou its further develop- 
ment. The first effect of the check is to throw the growtli back to buds 
i^duated nearer to the main stem of tlie vine. After a while, growth is 
resumed by tlip stopped cane, in the shape of the development of laterals. 
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Referring again to Fig. 4. The spur will be seen to have given rise 
to the shoots r and s. These will provide the rod and spur required for 
the following year’s pruning. By suppressing the terminal portion uf 
tlie shoot /■, as shown in Fig. 4, we can bring about the production of 



Fig. o. — Growth rp.>ulting from Fig. I at the end c»f the season — as it would be if 
no Slimmer priming had been practised. 



Fig- 6. — Growth resulting from Fig. slioNving the niarketi effects of smnniei 
pruning. The stopping of shoot r at jr has caused it to throw strong lateral?, of 
which p and q, or both of them, may be used as lateral cuds. Stoppiufj «i " 

has caused them to produce laterals, and has slrengtliened the growths of h- 't 
/, <j, h, k, and 1. 

several lateral canes for winter pruning. Fig. -5 shows the growth result- 
ing from Fig. 4 if it were left untouched. Fig. 6 shows the effect of ^ 
little summer pruning applied to the same vine. Ft will be obser-’S'^ 
that ill Fig. 5 the cane r has not produced laterals to any extent, whereas 
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in Fig- 6 suppression of the ffrowing tip at x (Fig. 4) has resulted in 
the growth of strong lateral shoots, either p or g of which may be 
utilized to form the new lateral rod. 

The stopping of shoot r (Fig. 4) has also resulted in shoot s growing 
more vigorously, and therefore supplying a Ijetter spur for the subsequent 
pruning. 

^ Tho suppression of the tips of the shoots from m and n (at y and 
Pier, 4) will be seen to have modified their growth in a similar manner 
{cmiipare Figs. 5 and 6). Though such treatment is not applied with the 
object of providing laterals for pruning, it is strongly to be recom- 
mended, and will amply repay the trifling amount of labour entailed, 
p- stopped at y and z (Fig. 4) not only will the fruit borne by these 
canes he improved, but the growth will be thrown back into h, d, /, g, 
/u and k, whicli will be seen to be more developed in Fig. 6 than in 
pier. 5. Disbudding may advantageously be combined with the operation 
of*' stopping any shoots not required for pruning — such as for example 
as «, c and e (Fig. 4)— being rubbed off. 

Increasing the Number of Rods. 

ill the above description, in order to simplify matters, a vine pruned 
Id only two rods has been considered. It is evident that if tlie number 
of rods be increased, as may sometimes l>e found desirable with very 
vigorous, irrigated vines, the same rules would still apply. In tlie 
‘ Double Guyot ” pruning shown in Fig. 1, we have a long pruned vine 
witli what Professor Bioletti would call two “ units of long pruning ” — 
one on eacii side. If a greater number of rods are needed, the units 
would be multiplied, as is so usual with the Sultana, but tho rods would, 
of course, bo laterals instead of main canes. 

Tt must be remembered that for export, a berry of large size is 
required, whereas size is of little or no importance in the case of the 
.Sultana. Large berries are most easily obtained by a judicious reduc- 
tion of the Jiumber of bunches borne by the vine, hence the multiplica- 
tion of rods, beyond a certain point, is most undesirable. 

Pruning to two rods (as in Fig. 3) will usually permit, if the vines 
lire not planted too far apart, a profitable yield of good sized grapes. 
Should the vigour of the vine warrant it, howex'cr, it will be an easy 
matter to provide an additional rod, or even two of them. 

As regards distance apart, 10 feet x 7 feet (or perhaps 10 feet x 8 
feel) will probably be found most suitable: 10 feet is a convenient 
distance between the rows, whilst if further than 8 feet apart in the 
rows the number of rods would probably require increasing, witli the 
H(C'f)inp.iiiying risk of reduced size of berry. 

Origin of the Method. 

It may be of interest to state Imre that for the suggestion which led 
to the trial of the metliod in Victoria the wiiter is indebted to M. 
Alexandre Tacussel, whose magnificent collection of table grapes at 
^ anrhtse (France) he visited in 1907. 

M. Tacussel expressed his intention of causing fruit production in a 
imported from Asia Minor, which had as yet borne no fruit, by 
pruning to a lateral rod. lie also quoted tlie advice given to him by 
‘V. Eokerlin, Inspector of Agriculture in tlie Ottoman Empire, in con- 
ucxion with the pruning of the Sultanieli (same as our Sultana), that 
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" to obtain fine fruit it is necessary to prune to a lateral cane, the sprout- 
ing of which has been brought about by stopping the primary shoot.” 
This advice was comnuuiicated to Mr. R. G. Cameron, of Merbein, wl),> 
tried it in 1913 with most satisfactory results: so much so that he ]ias 
now adopted it as a regular pruning method. 

The fruitfulness of laterals receives further confirmation in a recent 
articU by Profes.sor Ravaz, of Montpellier (France)*, dealing with the 
forming of young vines. He points out how, in the case of a vigorous 
strongly-grown field graft, one may form the vine the first year, select- 
ing strong laterals for the spurs. “There is no objection,” he savs. 
“ to tlie use of tliese laterals (vontre fumtonx or entre cniirx in French) 
They are even said to he more fruitful than the canes which bear thenn 
Many varieties of foreign vines scarcely produce grapes except on these.” 
Evidently Olianez was one of the vines Professor Ravaz had in n ind. 

Such is the metlicd of pruning wliich is now confidently recommended 
to planters of the Ohanez vine. Further experience is no doubt desir- 
able, atid will be forthcoming in due course.} The results alreadr 
obtaintd however, notably by Mr. Cameron, arc so encouraging that [t 
would be unfair to withhold it from the vine-growing public pending 
further trial. 

It is probab'e tliat otlier varieties, besides Oliauez, may with advan- 
tage be treated in similar manner — the Palomino of Jerez, for example, 
so long known to us under the name of Sweetwater— in tect all varieties 
which, like it, do not show much fruit in early spring. 

• /Vwrc* A(iriru\i'. 14th r> h.. 

♦ Ttif* tliimicr cxlri'niitk's^ i>t‘ vpry lonii ran«'s nwy. in iln> wav a-i latcul*. iiiOTc (rnin'ur 
tiun till' ar*t rmipliMW loot.whioli ntc sttmtor. Micti u rt'Ciiliarity may ikisjiMiI.v i)c TpsiKiiisilili' for tin 

system of traininj? so gi-norally j*raft is.mI in .Mtneriu 's<’o of A<,ricnU>tK for ^'I'ptcinhiT, 

Ifl.)!*, [ 1 , 550). Tiu-si' miiclt ili'vrloiK'ii ovi-rhoaii tri'lli<c>c«-n«inly lend lliemsidvcs C liriiiiinn to Vfry lniii; 
r'liis. 


SULPHUR AND PYRITES AS FERTILISERS. 

Xow experiments on the possible fertilising action of sulphur iire 
reported from France. 

Nitrogen, as nitrate of soda, and nitrogen, as dried blood, iv.'i’ 
np])lied with and without admixture with .suljdmr. 

Tlie iucreasiMl returns from the nitric nitr<tgcn plots, />.. where tlie 
nitrate of soda Avns used wore pniecically nil, hut in the case of organic 
nitrogen, viz., blood, the returns from the snlithnr ph»ts sho^Yed an in- 
crease of 30 per cent, witli wheat, and GO per cent, in the case of heiui\ 

Thi*se reliirns a])i>ear to coiifirm tliose of Ihmllanger and Duiardin- 
who found that sulphur exerts little or no aetiou wilhoiil organic nitro- 
gen, hut acts energeticallv in the juT.scnee of organle matter. 

Sulphur pyrites acted in the same manner as sulphur, giving u T) 
per cent, increase in the yield of wheat, and oO per cent, in the yield 
of beans. 

fj.rtrart from “ PniHisrrft.'’ 

7th itareli, 1914. 

Sulphur ill its elemental form was not tried in the nitrification tests 
|■ollducred liy Dr, Paterson and Mr. K. Uankiii Seott, lately ivportefl 
in this Journal. 
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THE WALNUT. 

(Continued from page 439.) 

C. h\ Colt., Ofc.hard Siiptrvhor. 

PLANTING. 

The land liaving been specially prepared, and the rows marked off 
4 feet apart, place tlie planting line in position, and open out a grip or 
drill about 3 to 4 inches in deptli. A plougli may be used for opening 
out the grip if planting is upon a large scale. Carefully place the nuts 
ir. the grip, and see lliat tlie nwGsproiit is placed poinlitig straight 
downwards. A little soil will hold the nut in position. Care must be 
exercised when planting that the short sprout is not injured through 
rough handling or downward pressure into the soil. Place the nuts not 
less thau 9 inches apart in the planting row, and cover them with not 
ti;ore nor less thau 3 inches of soil; sand is a valuable covering if easily 
procurable. If planting should be delayed, and many of the nuts have 
made long sprouts, it wdll be necessary to use a trow^el or other suitable 
tool for dftej)ening the grip or drill. Plautiug long-sprouted nuts or 
ihose coni'iiencing to send up a stem requires care. If the sprouting 
stem is broken iu any way, it should be discarded. Injury to the root- 
.q rout, if not too clos? to the nut. is not serious. When planting from 
the gerininating bed, it is an advantage to carefully cut the root-sprout 
(embryo taproot) lo within a few' inches of tlie nut, thus en(,xjiiraging a 
lateral root system. It is not wise to allow a tap-root to be unchecked, 
and reduced back later when planting out permanently in the grove. 
To perform this ojieration, it is necessary to allow the nuts a longer 
period in the germinating bed to develop a long root-sprout. The advan- 
tage of cliecking the developing tap-root (apart from encouraging a 
lateral root system) is that, if the check to the tap-root is going to 
develop injury through cutting, it is brought about in tlie nursery row, 
mid not after ])lanting in the young grove. 

Tlie writer favours a brancliing root system, encouraged from the 
;^arly stages of growtli, instead of reducing the tap-rcot when ]danting 
out permanently from the nursery row. 

Plate 32 depicts two types of English seedling wahiiits removed from 
the nursery row in late spring, the nuts being planted from the gernu- 
nating bed. Fig. A is developing an uninterrupted tap-root, w'hilst 
Pig. B is developing' a spreading root system, which has been brought 
about by having tlie root-sprout checked by injury vvhen planting out 
from the germinating bed. The practice of planting the nuts of the 
Piiglish seedling varieties or other species of walnuts direct in drills in 
the nursery row before germinating them firstly in a bed has nothing to 
recmninend it. Nuts that do not germinate freely or show a wmakly 
tondency should be discarded. 

It will be found that many of the nuts, if planted direct in the 
mifscry row, will not germinate through various reasons. Time and 
spac3 is w'asted by growing those of a weakly t.enden(*y. Besides, the 
nsk of producing seedlings developing a crooked or undesirable tap- 
root is greater thau when germinating the nuts before planting. l\lany 
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argue that the small percentage of crooked tap-roots can be largely 
decreased, when planting the nuts direct in the drills, by the position 
in Avhicli the nuts are placed. The nuts of the seedlings depicted in 
Plate 33 were planted direct with the sharp end pointing upwards, the 



Plate 32. — English seedling Walnuts. 

A — developing uninterrupted tap roots; B — branching root system. 

root-sprouts emerging from the sharp end. The downward course of fii® 
developing tap-roots over the rounded surface of the nuts into the. soil 
is responsible for this particular shape. Compare these two examples 
with Fig. B, Plate 32, showing that the ruot sprouts emerged froio the 
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iiut at the blunt or stalk end. The position of the nuts lying in the 
|;)ed before sprouting being dissimilar, the upward growing sprout (stem 
of the future tree) passed through the nut, and emerged at the sharp 
end. Fi'GGi these examples, it is obvious that the root-sprout of the 
vvaliuit, when emerging, does not confine itself to any particular point, 



Plate 33,— English seedling Walnuts developing crooked taproots. 


although usually emerging from or about the sliarp end of the nut. The 
caunnon practice, when planting the nuts direct in the drills, is to 
place them upon the flat (see Fig. A, Plate 32), or with the pointed end 
downwards. 
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PLANTING NUTS IN ORCHARD FORM. 

The practice of planting nuts iu orchard form in the places where 
the trees are to remain permanently is not largely practised in Victona 
and it is only carried out by those desirous of growing a Tew trees' 
mostly for ornamental purposes. 

This custom has nothing to recommend it. Apart from growing trees 
of noil-selected types and varieties, which will eventually produce nut? 
of inferior quality, many of the young seedling trees will be found coii- 
stitutiouaJly weak, and not of a thrifty nature. This latter coiidiliou 
can be somewhat remedied hy genninating the selected nuts before 
])lantiiig, and only seleMing tiiose nuts that sprout quickly and show a 
freedom of growth. Even if six or more nuts are planted in each indi- 
vidual place, it is not a guarantee tliat any one of the six nuts will ]uo- 
duce a tree cf rapid growtli and of a thrifty nature. Upon the other 
hand, the wliole six nuts may produce suitable trees, five having to 
be pulled out, leaving the strongest to remain permanently. Agein. 
there is the risk that the nuts, tlirough some reason or other, may not 
germinate, and may require to be re-planted tlie following year. The 
seedlings may get broken or partially injured, or, through unfavorable 
weather conditions, may not receive the attention they re<juire, Eveutu- 
allv a grove is develojied containing trees of different ages and great 
variations in size, and (liis becomes more pronounced every year. There 
is no neces.sity, and nothing is gained by planting a grove of English 
walnuts upon this method. Those who have already practised or uphold 
tills method of planting a grove should ground-graft, or work over the 
seedling trees witl: selected and suitable varieties to the locality. It has^ 
already been {minted out in these article.s (hat ivalnuts generally da not 
come true to the parent type; propagation by grafting or budding is, 
therefore, necessary to perpetuate a selected or clioice variety. 

Pl.ANTlNG BLACK WALNUTS IX ORCHARD FORM. 

Respecting tlie jdaiUiiig of nuts of the Black walnuts iu orcliavd 
ferm, a diversity of opinion exists among growers. From the results of 
:‘X{)erinients carried out in California upon practical lines is eiiibodi^i 
the following extract from flallctin So. 231. Berkley, California; — 

'■ A few years ago a very popular idea {ircvailed, especially in 
northern part of the State, that the only proper way to plant a walnut 
orchard was to start black walnut seedlings directly from the uut in ibf 
spots which the trees were to occupy in the orchard, so that these ;^eed- 
lings could be grafted to the desired variety of the English walnut later 
on without ever disturbing the taji-root hv digging and traiisplaiitiiis: 
After pointing out and quoting objections to this method, the aiillior d 
Jiulletii! .Vo. 231 .sums up this nut j)lanting as follows J hua tb 
whole tendency of this method in practice is to produce a most irregular, 
uneven orciiard, which, at tlic same time, requires several more yean 
for its development than is necessary under other methods. More tlia" 
all this, tlie absolute fallacy of the notion that there is any disadvantage 
ill cutting the tap-root or in transplanting the walnut tree luis been 
abundantly established, so that the only object of using this method 
complclely its value.” 
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The Walnut. 


The following is part of a letter received hy the writer upon the same 

subject: — 

“ /iV Californian black walnut {.fiujlau^ VuHjoinica'), these trees are 
jijowu alongside the roads iu California, and grow to be large trees, 2 
ov more feet in diameter, providing they are not transplanted. I have 
paid considerable attention to the effect of transplanted walnuts, and 
have yet to see it succeed in a permanent maimer. It is only nursery- 
ii;eii tliat maintain they can be transplanted; no close observer tries to 
do so, ” 

The very fact tiiat the trees in established groves in California were 
originally transplanted from the nursery row, such trees continuing to 
remain thrifty and productive, goes to prove that black walnuts root- 
stocks can be transplanted successfully. 

Failure following the removal of the English seedlings from the 
nursery row in Victoria is more attributable to root injury wlien lifting, 
unsuitable soil, and climatic conditions, or neglect, than transplanting. 

PLAKTIXG BLACK WALNUT SEEDJdKGS IN ORCHARD 
FORM. 

This method of planting selected seedlings in orchard form, with the 
idea of grafting tliem later on, is practised and recommended under cer- 
tain conditions in California. The advantages claimed are tliat seedling 
trees can be grafted over, about 5 feet from tlie ground, thus obtaining 
a black walnut trunk, which, with its rough bark, will be more immune 
to sunburn than the trunk of (he English variety. In a grove which is 
to be grown without irrigation, the grafts upon a well-established black 
walnut tree will be much better nourished, and receive a better supply of 
moisture during the first year or two than a iransj-daiited tree, which 
will be using up its energies in developing new roots. Tl)u.s tiie liigh- 
giafted tree will obtain a better start. The objection by some to lliis 
method is that top-grafting will probably extend over three years before 
all llip trees bear a good top, an irregular and uneven lot of trees result- 
ing ill llie grove, .\iiother obje<-tion is that this high-grafting on trees 
several years old develops rapid growing shoots from the grafts, which 
become top lieavy. easily blown over bv the wind, and a source of diffi- 
ciilty to keep up in shape until they are able to support themselves. 
The tendency now is to graft low down upon the black seedlings.within 
'2 feet of the ground, even thougli the advantage of the black walnut 
trunk is thereby lost. After considering the different methods as prac- 
tised ill America, tlie conclusion arrived at is that if the grove is to be 
planted in g<j<xl s<jil under irrigateil conditions, or where there is a 
sufficient sujjply of soil moisture, the inethod of planting nursery-grafted 
trees is a decided advantage over other niethods. 


{To he conituued.) 
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THE MAIZE-PRODUCING INDUSTRY IN VICTORIA, 


Jly Temple A. J. Smith, Chief Field Officer. 

(Continued from page 374.) 

Selecting Seed {continued). 

The angle of the ear, as the ripening period approaches, should be 
drooping; an erect ear is seldom a good one, and the fact that it ig 
erect enables it to take in moisture, which causes disease and mildew. 
It sometimes happens that a thick, strong shank supports an erect ear, 



James Yellow Dent variety maize grown on Mr. H. James’s Farm. Ortost. 


and shanks of this description should be avoided in selection. The 
average shank should be about tliree-cpiarters of an iiicli in diameter, 
but no definite rule can be laid down in this respect, as under special 
circumstances, such as extremely rich soil, a larger shank will gi'’® 


the drooping angle. 

The husk should not be too coarse and plentiful, or too scanty to 
cover the cob — a happy medium is the desideratum here. The tips 
and butts of all selected cobs should be well filled. The tip not too 
tapering or too blunt. In some cases, the tip is larger than the butt, 
this is a wrong state of affairs, and such cobs should be rejected. 1 ^ 
bulls .should bft well rounded, and tho misshapen grains not tno 
back in the cob. 
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dolour. — Fashion appears to govern the market in regard to colour, 
the present demand being for a well-shaped sample with a golden-yellow 
colour and a tinge of red. There is no good reason given why one colour 
ftiiould be better than another. Tn Ohio, United States of America, 
Silver Mine, a white maize, held preference. The nutritive value in 
yellow and white maize is practically the same. The protein content is 
said to be slightly higher in the coloured maize, but as a set-off the fat 
is higher in the white; still, the market requirements must be the objec- 
tive. and unless a white variety suits better than a coloured one the 
place ill which it is grown, the colour the consumer prefers should be 
chosen. There are still further ways in wliieh by selection the maize 
crop can be improved, the most noticeable of which is improvement 
of nutritive values in the development of the protein and oil contents. 



Cornplanter variety maize grown on Mr. W. Warren’s Farm. Orbost. 


The Illinois Experiment Station carried out experiments on these lines 
in the years 1896 te 1908 inclusive. Starting with the same maize the 
protein was gradually raised from 10.92 per cent, in 1896 to 15.03 
per cent, in 190-1, the amount varying in the different years, while on 
the reverse experiment the protein extent was lowered from 10.92 per 
cent, in 1896 to 7.32 per cent, in 1907, thus showing the effect of 
aeleclion for protein alone. In a similar test for oil the difference was 
equally noticeable, as, starting with an oil content of 4.70 per cent, in 
1896, the highest point reached was 7.19 per cent in 1908, and the 
lowest 2,39 per cent., a variation of 4.80 per cent as the result of the 
experiment. 

Selection for protein and oil, however, is somewliat outside the 
ordinary growers’ province, and is only quoted to show how far-reach- 
ing the methods of selection may be for general improvement. 
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Such a system as has been here outlined can be commenced in a small 
way, and easily proved. Sj>ecial plots in a corner ]>rotected from 
wind and other disabilities should be laid out, and all results carefully 
recorded in a book kept for the purpose. The selected ears from the 
plots should make tiie seed for the next year’s experitnent, the bulk 
of the remaining ears being used for the main crop, and so on in future 
years. Maize lends itself specially to improvements in the manner 
suggested, the amount of seed required per acre is small — fifteen to 
twenty ears will sow an acre — and each ear can be easily examined for 
selection, labelled, and followed throughout. The use of, say, six varie- 
ties in each new district on small experimental plots to prove the most 
desirable, followed by a good system of selection, must in a vei-y few 
years greatly iTuprove yields and profds. The infusion of fresh blood 



Fig. 1. — PreUrainary Test. 


of the same variety is advisable from time to time, as constant selection 
from the same plants appears after a certain period in some cases to 
affect the yield detrimentally. 

Prepaki.sg and Testing the Seed. 

Every cob used for seed should have tli© grain on the tips and butts 
rubbed off until all badly-shaped seed has lieen eliminated, Tlie cob 
should be well examined to see that no rot, disease, or mildew iias 
made its appearance. Maize that has dried too slowly, or has been 
heavily frosted, is liable to kill the germ in the kernel, and inucli loss 
may ensue on tliis account. Quick drying is essential for seed aiKl 
early-picked ears, for if left in the heap for a few hours mould is liable 
to occur and cause trouble. A thick wedge-shaped kernel wilb fbe 
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.erni well developed at the tip is what is required, badly-shaped grains, 
shallow and pointed with poor germs lead to loss of vitality and 
uUimately p.mr crops. Properly speaking, all seed ears should be 



Fig. 2. Bar germination test (Enough com is seen on the shelves to plant 
40 acres). 



Pig. 3. — Placing the grains in the Germination Box. 


tested, though little is done in this direction as a luie. The following 
) eiTi, given by E. G. Montgomery and C. W. Pugsley, Bulletin No° 
"icoln-Nebraska Experiment Station, is of value as a guide: — 
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“ Testing every seed ear will cost from 2^d. to 5d. per acre, and may 
mean 5 to 10 bushels increased yield. First make a preliminary test 
of your seed (Fig. 1). Select 100 ears at random. Take three grains 
from each ear, each grain from a different part, place 300 grdns”^ ih^a ger- 



Fig. 4. — Ready for the Test. 



Fig. 5. — A handy rack. 


mination box (any shallow box will do), put sawdust, sand, or soil 
on the bottom, and cover with a clean cloth or blotting paper. Place 
the grains on the paper, and cover with another cloth or blotting 
paper, and put more sand, soil or sawdust on top. Moisten well, 
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j^eep in a warm place. Sprouting will take place in four to six days. 
If 95 per cent, germinate in the preliminary test, the seed is safe to 
j 50 \v. If less than 85 per cent germinate, it will pay to test every 
ear." 

Ear Testing. 

Lay out all your seed ears side by side on a floor, shelves, or boards, 
at least twelve for each acre, keep them in such order that you can 
easily locate each ear after testing. This is easily done by marking 
the cars which occupy tha first space in each row of the tester. It may 
filso be done by nii/nbering eacli ear to correspond with the number of the 



rig. 6.— An ear germination test after 3 days, 


squai es in the tester. Prepare the germination box (Pig. 2) by placing 2 
to 3 inches of sawdust, sand, or soil in the bottom, cover with white cloth 
marked in 2-inch scjiiares. Remove six kernels from each ear, two 
from near tlie butt, two from the middle, and two from the tip, turn 
the ear partly round each time. Place the six grains froip each ear 
m tlie germination box in the same order as the ears are laid out. Re- 
the kernels with a knife blade, and be careful not to injure the 
.^'^rnis, (Fig, 3.) Cover the kernels with a cloth, and over this place saw* 
^^awd, ev soil, keep weWmolsteixed xu a waxm xQom, a,Tvd in io\ir to six 

aW ea-vs ttiaX. \iave not 
^ood, strong germination. A, \\andy rack lot drying seed corn 
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and keeping track of the ears in testing may be made by using 2 in. x 4 in. 
wood, and heavy smooth wire. (Fig. 5.) The ears in the rack correspond 
with the squares in the germinator, so that it is not necessary to number 
either ears or squares. After the test it was found some of the ears 
were absolutely dead, in others the sprouts were weak, while others 
again were vigorous. (Fig- 6.) If one ear in every forty fails you will lose 
1 acre in every 40. Germinalbrs can be made at home, the only thing 
necessary is to keep accurate records of the ears, and the germinator in 
a warm place and moist.’’ 

Time to Sow. 

Good growers, in onier to get a long-growing season, like to get 
their maize crop in as early as possible — that is, as soon as all reason- 
able danger of a frost is past. Nothing will, however, be gained by 
sowing if the land is wet and cold. Maize likes a warm seed-bed. and 
is likely to rot under cold, wet conditions. The grower must, there- 
fore, use his own judgment of local conditions, bearing the above facts 
in mind. When sowing maizC’ for fodder purposes any time during 
the mouths of October, November, December, and up to the middle 
of January will be found of advantage. 

Depth to Sow. 

Perhaps more mistakes are made in maize culture in Victoria by 
sowing too deeply than from any other cause. From 1 to 3 inches is 
sutricient in all well-prepared land. Deep sowing does not eiicunrapf' 
deep rooting as is surmised, but puts an extra strain on the seed. 
The seed contains a supply of the requisite foods to give the. plant a 
start in life. Should this supply run out before the blade reaches 
the surface, the {dant is liable to die. Until it reaches the air it cloes 
not turn a green colouv. and unless that occurs it cannot take in from 
tile atmosphere that 95 per cent, of its nourislunent su]->p]ied in the 
form of carbon dio.xide. Not onlv is this the case, but as the yonrs 
shoot gets longer under the surface it sets weaker in proportion, and 
wlien encountering lumps or a crusted surface cannot in many cases 
force its way through. A well-worked soil will contain the moisture 
to witliin an inch or two of the surface, where also the greatest degree 
of warmth is likely to be found. 

Ill still, close soils a couple of inches is deep enough, while in free, 
friable soils 3 inches should be the maximum depth, Tests made in 
tho Unite<l States prove that the heaviest yields were obtained fioni 
shallow sowing. 

The quicker tlie young plant comes away and hardens the less 
danger there will he from cutworms and other jiests. 

Distances to Plant. 

Here again the mistake is often made of ^wiiig too thickly, and 
how common it is to find as many as one stalk in every five in a 
tation non-productive. Where grain is the objective, such a condition 
means a serious diminution of yield, and an unnecessary drain on the 
food supplies of the soil. 

Maize must have room for various reasons. The sun and air should 
have access to the whole plant, to properly mature it, and jirevent 
disease. The soil, whatever its quality, can only produce a certain 
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amount of grain according to food constituents and moisture available. 
Considerable divereity of opinion obtains amongst growers on the ques- 
Con of distances, and probably always will do so, as the distances that 
suit one soil will not suit another. 

Exj)erience and practically testing each soil is the only safe way of 
arriving at the special distance to plant. On rich Orbost soils, Mr. 
§ J. Lynn, one of the established growers, plants 3 feet each way, 
(Irof^ping three seeds at each hill. Others prefer 3 ft. 6 in. between 
the rows, and three seeds in the row. Others again plant 4 feet apart, 
ami drop one seed every 18 inches in the row. Rich soils containing 
plenty of moisture grow large stalks, and leaves, which shade the crop 
unduly if sown too closely, but have a better carrying capacity, conse- 
quently the probability is that such soils would yield better if the rows 
were 4 feet apart, with the plants three in each hill at distances in the 
rows of 2 to 3 feet. 

Wider rows entail less cultivation as the crop grows, as a wider cul- 
tivator can he used, and more ground got over in a given time than 
ivhere the rows are closer. The question of planting north and south 
to enable the suti to reach each side of the maize during the day with 
greater effect does not appear to have occurred to the Victorian grower 
as important, yet the effect should be good generally, and particularly 
as a preventive of disease, and in the cooler districts to get as much sun 
as ])ossih]e. On ])oorcr soils, sowing thinner on the hills gives better 
results with the rows 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 feet apart, according to circum- 
stances. One grower at- Knitheii slated that for years he had planted 
(oo tbichly, and on reducing the seed to one per hill his yield increased 
I'nun 70 to 90 busliels. It must be remembered, too, that one large 
ear is often better than two small ones, entailing less labour in picking 
and hiiskintr, while it often happens that one stalk will bear two good 
ears if allowed space, where onlv one would be the result on each stalk 
if jdanted closer, and in the latter case more stalks in proportion to 
yrain is the result. Wlierever possible it is wise to plant in check 
rows, so that inter-cultivation can be done in both directions, and the 
rows slionld be kept as straight as possible to facilitate this work. 

Wlieii sown for fodder purposes, maize may be planted slightly 
rhifkei-, but the Ijabit of sowing broadcast is a great mistake and much 
too common a one. Sown broadcast and thickly the sun cannot pene- 
trate to the bottom, and the lower leaves dry off ; the stem becomes 
woody and indigestible; the total yield is less, and the nutritive value 
hss also. Apart from these defects, the risk of disease is greater, and 
die iiiter-cultivatioii required is not possible. 

{To he continued). 


SILAGE. 

It is, 111 a season like the past, when grass and crops alike have 
|^'l?d in many places, that the great value of silage— that permanent 
insurance policy against droughts -is brought home to ns. By enabling 
die surplus of a favorable season to be held over in the best condition 
a subsequent unfavorable ])eriod, silage equalizes the seasons and 
iiinkes the farmer practically independent of adverse weather condi- 
dons. — \V, Dibble. 
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BEE-KEEPING IN VICTORIA. 

Btj F. R. BeuhnCy Government Apic-ulturist. 

XXVI.^^-TUE HONEY FLORA OF VICTORIA {continued). 

(Continued from page 397.) 

The Blackbutt {EucalgjHus j/ilidaris). 

Fig. 27. 

A tree attaining under favorable conditions a height of 300 feet, 
buv as a rule of much less height. Its home in this State is the wooded 
country of Eastern and Southern Gippsland. 

The timber is excellent for general purposes, used largely for build- 
ing, furnishing material for ilooring board.s and superior shingles, also 
utilised for telegraph poles and railway sleepers. 

The rough bark which covers the lower part of the trunk, but some- 
times continues to the branches, is blackish grey outside, somewhat 
fibrous and brownish inside. The bark of the branches and sometimes 
of the upper portion of the stem is smooth and grey, or whitish in 
colour. 

The leaves, which are scattered on the distinctly angular braiichlets, 
are narrow, or sickle lance shaped, rather more shining on the upper 
than on the lower side; the veins are numerous, but very faint. 

The clusters of flowers occur mostly singly from the shoulders of 
leaves on a strongly compressed stalk, bearing from four to sixteen 
flowers. The stalklets of buds arc rather thick and angular, the lids 
of the buds conical, distinctly pointed; the fruit is half-egg or almost 
cup-shaped, three or four, but rarely five celled. 

The Blackbutt is one of a number of eucalvpts of which, from an 
apicultural point of view, practically iiot-hiiig authentic is known. The 
regrettable dearth of information as to nectar production, frequency 
and time of flowering and length of time in bud which still exists in 
regard to several eucalypts growing in the moister parts of the State, is 
in the first instance due to the absence of interested observers, specialist 
bee-keepers having so far not invaded this class of country, and 
secondly to the difficulty of ascertaining the sources of nectar and 
pollen gathered by the bees in localities wliere the timber is tall, largely 
intermingled, and several varieties flower at the same time. 

The Black Sallee (Eucalyptus sfelhilatn). 

Fig. 28. 

A tree attaining a height of 50 to 100 feet, but tlie diameter rarely 
exceeding 2 to 3 feet; at h'gh elevations it is of a scrubby growtli. and 
is known as Black Sallee, this word being a corruption of sallow or 
willow. It is also called " Black Gum ” owing to the rough hard dark 
bark on the butt, and “ Green Gum ” on account of the greenish or 
bronze coloured bark on the upper portion of the stem, 

The timber is pale coloured, rarely free from gum veins, and of 
little value except for fuel. This is a gum, or smooth-harked 
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eiicalypt; it has, however, more or less rough bark towards the butt, 
which in old trees is hard, rough and black; the upper part of the 
trunk is, as already mentioned, greenish, bluish, or white. 

The leaves are scattered, on rather short stalks, oval lance to narrow 
lance shaped, shining, and of equal colour on both sides, the veins 



Tig. 27.— The Blackhutt [Euailijitlua inlulorh. Siiiitli)* 


almost lengthways of the leaf. The dowers are very small, almost 
slalklcs.s, very numerous, six to fifteen arranged star-like in the cluster 
(lienee the botanical name E. sielbihita). The buds rather long and 
ccnicai ; tlie fruits are very small, half-round or cup-shaped, and mostly 
three-celled. 


K 7 
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111 Victoria ths Black Sallee is found on the Mitta Mitta, Ovens, and 
the Dargo High Plains. There is a narrow-leaved variety growing at 
higher elevations, which is of a shrubby habit. 

No information is yet available as to the value of this tree to bee- 



White Saixee {Eucahijitua iHiiicifloni). 

SgnonytH E. coriacta. 

Fig. 29. 

A medium-sized tree, but sometimes attaining a height of lOO feet: 
it is known by several other vernacular names such as White Gum, 
Willow Gnm, White Sallee, distinguishing it from Black Salee {K. 
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j,iiii), Tumble Down Gum by reason of its aspect, Glassy Gum on account 
of the glassy appearance of the upper bark; while in Tasmania, on ac- 
count of its scrambling nature, it is called Weeping Gum. 

Ill Victoria it is found in the southern districts on the lowest hills 
^iifl the highest mountains. Tlie timber is pale-coloured, full of gum 



Fig. 29. — White Sallee {Knrnhuttua fuittci/lont. sini. /'-. corimro, X. Cinin). 


and warps a gocnl deal; the limbs bend and Iwist without bieak- 
ii'};; its chief local uses are for fuel and fencing' posts, as it is very 
durable. The bark is distinctly of the White Giini type, the trunks of 
'he tree.s being mostly quite clean down to the ground. 

The leaves are scattered on the braiiclilets, leathery, yet often suc- 
long lance, but sometimes somewhat sickle shaped, or merging 
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into tlia oval form. They are of equal colour and shining on both sides, 
the veins very oblique, almost parallel to the mid-rib. The [lower 
clusters, which occur mostly singly at the slioulders of leaves, but some- 
times form a spray, carry from few to many flowers; the buds are 
round-ended, more or less pointed; the fruits are half-round to cup. 
shaped, three, more rarely four or five celled. 

This is a very profusely (lowering eucalypt, yielding honey of the 
White Gum type, clear, transparent, of a golden colour, but not of 
high density. As in other species it varies somewhat in colour and 
character, according to soil, climate and elevation. Pollen is gathered 
bv the bees from the flowers, as from all other trees known as While 
Gums with the exception of E. levcoxplon (The Yellow Gum), which 
passes as a White Gum in some localities. As with most of the White 
Gums, the time of flowering is very variable, and the length of time the 
White Sallee is In bud has not so far been ascertained. 


The Snow Gum {Evcalyptus )>auciflora variety alpina). 

This is a variety of the White Sallee, frequently high mountain 
localities. It has short and nearly straight leaves, and is but a tall 
shrub or small tree, with more or less whitish bloom on the foliage. 

The trees of this species at the highest elevations are remarkable for 
their bare stems, surmounted with a dome or flattish top of leaves. The 
bare stems are doubtless the consequence of winds, the leaves being 
concentrated on top as a thin layer, and offering a minimum resistance 
to the wind, A fruiting twig of this variety is shown in the right top 
cornel of the illubtration (Fig. 29). 

{To he contivued.) 


QUICKSILVER IN CHEESE. 

An accident, which h probably not infrequent in cheese factories, 
lately brought a cheese manufacturer and his assistants before tlie local 
court at Memmingen. 

The defendant was engaged In preparing the daily batch of cheese,, 
and while so engaged the thermometer which he used to test the tem- 
perature of the milk in the cheese kettle, happened to break, with ibe 
result that the mercury in the bulb of thermometer became niised 
with the coagulated milk and thus was found in the clieese. 

The cheese-maker, however, proceeded with his operations, 
although he could have called up his employer by telephone, he niriitted 
to do so. 

In due course the cheese went upon the market and a purchaser dis- 
covered the globules of quicksilver. 

The court sentenced the cheesemaker to imprisonment for two weeks, 
and in addition ordered him to pay the costs of the trial, — [Extract 
from Pure Products.. March, 1915.] 
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VERNACULAR NAMES OF VICTORIAN PLANTS. 

Cortinutnl from pmjr. !)l, Vol. Xll. i^lOth February, lOlIf.) 

Communicated by Alfred J. Kwarl, D.Sc., Ph.D., Chairman, and 
C, S. Sutton, M.B., Ch.B., Secretary of the Plant Names Committee of 
the Field Naturalists' Club of Victoria. 

In the Journal of Agriculture for June and August, 1911, a list of the 
vernacular names for approximately one-liiird of the Victorian flora was 
given, the second-third was published in the Journal of Agriculture for 
JiiJy and September, 191^, and February, 1914. 

The present list will complete the Vernacular Names of Victorian 
Plants. This portion of the list includes the majority of our forest trees, 
and it is hoped that the economic data attached to the various species of 
our Euralypts will draw attention to the importance of certain much 
neglected trees. The economic data given for tliese trees have been 
revised by Mr. H. H. Mackay, Conservator of Forests. In addition, a 
very large number of the Myrtaceae are plants of great decorative value. 

Tho completion of the list has involved nearly sixty meetings of the 
committee. 

Tho working committee by whom the final decisions have been made 
are : — 

Chairman: A. J. Ewart, D.Sc., Pli.D., (Src. 

Honorary Secretary: C. S. Sutton, M.B., Ch.B. 

Committee; F. G. A. Barnard, J. A. Leach, D.Sc., F. Pitcher, 
P. R. H. St. John, and J- H- Tovey. 

Useful assistance has been received from Messrs. G. H. Adccck. 
A. 0. Breverman, J. P. Eckert, K. Kelly, J. P. McLennan, E. E. 
Pescott, L. Rodway, and Rev. R. Thom, and minor suggestions have 
been received from a large number of correspondents. 


Bot,anioai Xnim. 


Popular A*ame. 


Use or Charactrr. 


CnOBiPEr.^LE^ Perigyv.*: — roulinued. 


CAIIJTKinilACR.I? 
Vi’rna, T,. 

!\riU'[lrii, Sondor, 


V.iriahle Water'Stanj’ort. . Water weeds of do known economic 
Kuund Water-Stin wort . . t v.aliie. 


:^^yRTA^E.K. 

thruvri/; - 

yirLMtiis .A, CiiHD. 
LibiU. 

Millivani, F.V..U. 
i!pn''fyiii)iiies 


Yew Scent-jrvrtle 
Small Soent-^fyttle 

Twijijjy Scent-Myitlc 


[All tlic Victorian 3Tyitli«. nre airm.atic. 
.ind almost withent c.xftpticn cf \Hliie 
for their t ini ter, oil? or ns piu ci en riant s.] 

^-Worthy of garden culture. 


Common Frinw-Myrtln . 
Grainiuiiii PrinfK-Myrtle . 

Snow Myrtle . . 


'IfamlsoTne shrubs of great decoratire 
^ A'.aliie. 
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Versaoutjir Names of Victorus Plants — mnlimed. 


Botanical Same. 


Popnlar Xamc. 


Use or Ctiiiradcr. 


Chobipktalbjb pERiGrNa:— co«/intt€<l. 


.tfVKT.^f f;.i; — rondnifed. 


Tbri/pl'imenv^ 

*>riti'h.iliana, >\v3T. 

orina.-a. P.v.M. .. 
Mirront-'irtus—- 

laioropliyila, IkiiUi. 
Uni’f’.M — 

diitusa, Sictirr . . 
crassifolia. Lind), 
cricaca. K.v.M. . . 

• iiimiisvita. Shawr 
UnitoUa. iliidsie . . 
caiufiiofata, R.ltr. 
vii'iiatii. An.ircAvs 
(Tcnvtifnlia. t'.v.M. 
IVlirii, r.v.M. .. 
Lepfo^penHiim — 

•livcvisatani. I'.vJf. 


RavcscoTis, Smith 
scopariiim, R. and (J. Fnr- 


laniucntiii, Siiiitii 


atti'rniatwm. Smith 
mj'itifi'lium, Si' bi-r 
myrsinuidi's, Schii-ch. 

KuiKea — 

‘'[iifil.-si, Px-nth. 
■[xrviiclia. ScIuhut 
p ■.tnnruluiia. F.v. M. 
roiifiili:i. IS.'ioh. 
pomticra. F.v.M. 

•l;ulC'.'ol:itil«. D.U. 

•eweinens. F.v.^T. 
aaliu'Uiw. D.P. . . 


p iiu L’.v.^r. 

pithviiith's, Miquid 
/iiicaris, U.P. .. 

lirac.hyan.Inis, l.iit IF 


Biisliy Hoath-iryillc 

Dwarf HoathOIyrtlp 

Friosed Hcatli-3tyitU- 

Spreading FTcath-Mvi tic . 

ITeatli-MvitlV 
Sninll Heath-Jlyitle 
Mountain Hcath-Mvitlc . 
Flax Heath- Myitlp' 
('.unplior Heatli-ityrtlc . 
Twiggy Heath- Myi'tlc 
Fern Heath-Myitle 
Broom Heath- Myrtle 

Coast Tea Tree . . 


Tantoon 

Alamika 


\Vonlly Tea-Tre. 


Slender T-ivTree 
Myitle Tea-Tre.- 
MvitIi Tea-Tree 


Vi-Uow Kiiiizea., 
<‘iitii>im Knii'ea 
Kurgan 

\\ llito Kiinz.ea . . 
Mmitrhs 


<‘rinison Rottif I huhIi 

Sc.ul't nnttleiinish 
WiliijW ButtlilirHsh 


Swamp rM/ttlehriiS-li 
Aroiiutain Bottleiiiiish 
Pine P.'ittlei'riisli 
.Varrow-leaviil IJolti'- 
hriisli 

Piiekly Pxittlebrusli 


One of the most beautiful native sliruls. 
Grows well in gardens. 

"i^’orthy of garden cultivation. 


•All are attractive sinubs woitliv 1,1 
garden cultivation. 


Very useful for arresting ilriit nukI mi 
sea shores orsaiiddesrTts.alNO.K-plciKiid 
fieri gc plant. 

Wood hard and close-grained ; ilianu ter 
ritosiiu-hes; height, I'.tirill fmt. 
i The leaves have lM;en used as a sn),j.--titi((c 
for tea. blit the taste of tlig js 

, too aromatic to l»e palatable. 

The wonil liaicl and heavy. Used by tli>' 
AlM.rigincs for making sjicar haiidli-. 

I Tfie ll«nv-cis last Well when cut aud 
useful for sprays. 

I Could be used as a hcd.ge plant in meid 
sitiiatiuiis. 

tVooil clcse-graiin'd.tougii, ilaih in oeimii ; 

height, S to 111 hi t. 

An ornamental shrub, WDitliy oigaidm 
culture. 

■j Worthy of cuHivation, 'I In- voikI ul 
K.-pi'iiiiiJcularis wirs used liv Ilii' 
V 3ict(iii:i!i alwiiigines fin \Mi<ldii>. 
' hoomeraiigs, Ac. 

Tlie ln-rrics of tiiis sbildi are iisifnl !<'i 
making jam or preserves. 

WofKl hard and heavy: it is usi'iiil fer 
whcilwiiglits' work, Ac, 

, 'Vo! thy 01 garden cultivation. 

"o(Kl Very luird and clivsi'-graiird : 
.luvalde undergroimii ; also Hsi-inf i'<'r 
engraving. 

L\ll are useful f(ir gardi u ciilluie. 


Mvliilyitni — 

•livii'jieifolia. Smitli 
aciiiniiiita, F.v.yf. 
gibbosa. Laiiill . . 
drcuss.-tta, R.lfr. 

Wilsonli, R.Br, 

sflu;trrog.a, ]>onri. 

p.irviflom, f.indl. 


Red Ifoni y-'lyitle 
Snowy ffoney-Myitle 
Slender Ifoiii-y-Myitle 
(;ros.s Ifoney-Myitic 

Purple iroiicy-Myitle 

Sei-ntcsl Paper-Psuk 

'foonaii 


j-Woithy of garden ciillivatinii. 

Wood lianl and tough. I.cavcs. 

yield an es,«cnti.al oii. 

Yields a fKile yellow-coloured oil. J lowii' 
liriglitly Coloured. 

WikmI hard, dense, and diuahle uniUi 
water. Its nil is grce»-colou:«l. 
Usetiif as a sand stav, 


• Plants marked thus arc listed either as growing jdants or as seeds by cne <»r imai of our H' 
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VjiRN'ACUL.4B Names OF ViOTORiA\ Pljints — continued. 


j{otanical -Vauie. 


Popular Jfanie. 


L'sc or (.‘liiiractiT. 


CHOKIPJSTALE/Si PKUUjySJJ — COUflHII^d. 


— contlniuHl. 
.krmillaris, Siuitli 

uncinat^t K.Br... 

«4ii;uiii‘;t. Laliiil. - 
(■ririfolia, Smith 


ISrucclet Uoney-Myrtli- 

Urooni Honey-Myrtle 

>r«ily ironey-^lyrtle 
'Wjinip Paper-Bark 


[.iicttitata, Ifook, 1 
iiri:l''eta, Jiwart sukJ Wotnl 

iiifi-rmi-dia, uC. 


Iloiu’y-Mvrtlc 
Mallec irimoy-JIyillP 

(Jiiin MyitJc 


Vonci lianl uud ducnhlc for inside, under- 
uroiiml, or water wm k, 

rieids a crcenuil. Wowi wry liard, close, 
cUiratle. 

■It siiecial value. 

riel Is a pale yellow oil. This wooii is 
estensivciy used for bush feuces, rustic 
work, chitlu’s pr<t{»s, AC. 

I Of no known economic ' alui*. 

An oriwmental shade tree, whose timber is 
useful for naves and spokes of wheels, 
Uif. is often subject to <:um wins. 


BLA'.U.YPTUS. 


1 , 

.d.'lhiiata, Sieber 
•paiieill'ira. SicIkt 
alpina 

•leimatis, I'.v.M. . . 


*:imygiiiilma. Lahill. 

radiala, sieb. . . 

ilive.v ?;e)i;nier, . . 
l/lleiit 

vitrea. I'aker .. 

•sKitalifolia. 
•iiiaciiTihyiieha, T.v.M. 

eapitcItal.H, Smith. 
•-'fiii’ll'Ti.iti.a, Howift 


*’ iiL'<'tii..iiii's, Siei«T 
'ill', liana 

'pip’i-ita. Smith . . 

‘iHtiil iiis, Smith 

•liaeiiiastuiiia, Smith 
t'oTisuleiieniw, Maiden 


Alack Sallw 
•VIjite Sallee 
’Miowdnin 
doiint.-iin Ash Uuiii 


.Varjow - Ii-aved Pepis-r- 
Jiiiut 

Hirer White Uum 

Blue Pej'Pr’iniiut 
.'fcssniatc 

M hite top Cum 

Aiidal fJiim 
: •.! Strinuy-bjirk 

iruwn .strinuy-kirk 
. .'How Slrinny-hark 

Vhit<- Striimy-lmrk 
ivvarf White .Stiiniiy-hark 

.’.‘ppemiint (turn 
dackhutt 

‘.rowii Messin-atc 
t'ertchnt 


taiids frost well. Fairly irood fuel, 

/Wood sort and shoit-gniiucil. Used 
I lor fencing juirposes. (jondfuel. 

I Iona-grained, fairly lialit timber. Often 
has a handsome ligure. I..argely uswi 
ill i'Uilliiis: constnirtion. ciisk-stnves. 
'Plit palings, and mine lullis. I'sefnl 
i<»r carriage-huililififf, pruiellihg, and 
fariiitme. 

I 'sidul for irallnss, shin-ile?, and rails, rilso 
(oi griicral hiiilcliiig pin |K‘iscs. Yields .a 
iiseriil oil. 

• i-'lds a useful oil, stiongly levorolati.ry, 
and ooutaiuiiig only a Iraee of Kueulyp- 
t<il. 

:iief soU'-fc of “ I'llcllall'lreiic." I'.SeJ'ul 
ill (lotatioii of metals, 

• ood useful for ireiieral sawn tiiuVr in 
Imil ling construction. A usriul sub- 
•titiite for oak in Australian made 
fiiriiitlire. 

iiiiiier hard and close grained, but at 
present 01 little ecoiicmic value. 

. gotKl oil yielder. 

imlxT hard and durable; splits well, 
fsial l.'iigidytor framework of ijuildiugs. 
iiiidge piles and ln'am-'. feiiee jwsts, and 
t>j"griiph (Hilis. 

seful b.r fence rail-. sliiiii.'K's, ami building 
purposes, also telegraph jKdvS. 

I Very durable timU'r in eontvjct with the 
ground. I'scd for framewoi k, railway 
Itdling-stofk. wharf and jetty timlicis, 
hull .iiig umterial, and for piles, tele- 
graph poles. AT. 

VieMs a good timber, peiier.ally useful 
< for buil.litig purposes, railway sJeej^e is, 

I pUi'S, arul {K'les. 

rimW useful for jKi.st.s. shingles, 

\ goat tiniber.cencr.illyuseful for railway 
sleepers ami telegraph 410108, also for 
hiiiMiiig cotisti uction. 

■j-iiher not very durable. Fair fuel. 
CsihI for rough hiiil lings, fimciiig, A'c. 
sefnl for iVtieo iKi.st.«. bridge-decking, 
rads, Ac. The oil is useiul. 


* I’laiifs nwked thus rue listed cither as growing plants or as scwls by one or more of our florists. 
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Vernacular Names op Victorun Vimts- continued. 


Botanical Name. 

Popular Name. 

Use or Character. 



1 


- 


Choripetale* PERiavNiE — coniinued. 


Eucalyptus — 

1. RenaniAeKie--contljiUfd. 

•Sieberlanu, F.v.M. .. SUveMup 
delegctensis, R. T. Baker . . Red Slountivio Ash 


g. Poranthenxe — 

*panlculata, Smith 


Grey Iron-bark 


lasclcnlosii, F.v.'M. 
“sideroxylon, Woolls 


Plak Gum 
Re<l Ircui-bark 


•Ipucoxylon, F.v.M, 


Yellow Gum 


•tnellioiloTa, Cunn. 


VcHow Box 


•polyanthemos, Sclwuor . . 


ealycogona, Tiircz. (Kradlis, 

F.v,.U; 

virltiis, R. T. Barker 
pulybractea. K. X. Bakei 
iincinata, Tiircz. 

Bauerfna, Schauer 
odorata, Bebr. . . 
♦BosUtoana, F.v.kl. 


•bicolor, A. Cunn. (brRi- 
florens, F.v.M.) 


Behriana, F.v.M. 

•hemiphloia, F.v.M. 
var. albeos 


R<.h1 Box 


Slender Mallec . 

Green Mallee 
Hhip Malice 
llook^ >rallce 
Fuzzy Box 
Scented Peppermint 
(•Ippsland Box . . 


Black Box 


Bull 5Iallc« 

Grey Bo.x 
White Box 


■ long-grained timbers, which 

season well, are easily wrought and 
take a good finish. They aie uWj\ij 
for ship building, rnrt-shalts, geneiul 
. buikUngjiuipoBOP. aiid lurnituie, 


Useful timber, especially where i-ront 
strength and durability are rpfiuiied 
Yiefds excellent railway slceporF.U'mnf 
or girders, piles, and telegraph pciles. 

-A good timber lor frampw<.ik (d biiiiuink 
Makes durable fence posts. Yiehis jhIj 
fuel. 

F.xccllent heavy timber, resistant to white 
ants aud teredo. Used for railway 
slcei**''!*. beams, and gilders, wharf rr.in. 
stnictiou, piles, telemujili poles, and 
mine props, and for many kinds of 
building purposes. 

E.\frlle«t timber. Useful for general 
building purposes. Ised for railway 
sleepers, telegraph poles, and piles, ' 

Wood Imrd, resi.stjuit to teieiln, useiul for 
sbipwiiglits and cfMicb-buiJders, 
goo«l honey tree. Yields rliunhie mil- 
wuy slccjwrs, piles, poles, and fuiintliiticD 
timlH'i s of Wooden house s. 

Dtimhlc timber, good fuel, stands wi ll in 
saltwiit.-r. Rivals Ironbavk for railway 
sleepers and piles. 

I These Mallees are too small to be Ufcitii 
as timber tioes, but Eucalyptus oills 
extraetnl from them. That oi' 
F.. polybractea contains over 75 per 
cent, of Kucalyptol. Their roots 
form excetfent fuel and are user! for 
ornamental rtistic work. 

\ durable timber. Usehil for railvay 
>leep('is. piles, polos, and for wiiarf.uid 
ji'tty enhstiuclion. 

The timber Is hard, tough, and very diii' 
able both above ami below gvonnd. 
Useful for railway sleepers, foiintiatioti^ 
of bnidings, poles', and feiiee posts. 
Yields Eucalyptus oil. Useful for fiu l. 

I Excellent for fuel. Timber hard mid 
' durable in all .sitiJ-ation.''. J-argelj' 

I used for railway sleepers, piles, and 
*, telegraph poles. 


S. PaToHelantherae — 

•alpina, Lindl. , 
•globulus, Labill. 


Maidenl, F.v.M. 
•longifolia, Link. 


Grampians Gum 
Blue Gum 


Spotted Blue Gum 
\V oily butt 


•botryoideb, Smllh. 


litahogany Gum 


Timber of no conunerciul value. 

One of the best of our iiiudwoods, ns riuT- 
able aa and stronger than Britisli O.'iJ'- 
Also vahmble for its oil. 

Somewhat similar to the preceding. 

A very useful timber for railway sleepers, 
bridge decking, house framin'', fence 
posts, ami felloes. 
liandBome shade tree; tirober liar' 
lough, and durable, useful fur siui- 
buikling. 


Plants marked thus are listed either as growing plants or as seeds by one or more of o'u flnri^f^ 
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Vernaoulah Names op VicTOKrAN Pijikts— confmaerf. 


Botanical Name. 


Popular Name. 


Ufsc (ir Character. 


Choripbtalk.® Periqyn* — conlimed. 


EijoA.Lyp?cs— continued. 


pardUnli^ni^ierae — continued, 
♦gcniociilyx, P.v..’ir. 

Grey Gum 

nitcas, Maiden . . 

Shining Gum 

elaeophora, T.v.M. 

Long-leaf Box . . 

incrassata, Labill. 

Incrufssota, v!ir.duinos.a 
oleosa, r.v.M. . . 

Giant ^fallce 
.Sm.-tli Malice 

Oil Malice 

'd.vlociiiy.v, / 

»(coryiif«:iilyx), F.v.M. ) 

Sugar Gu«q 

Guiuiii, Hook. f. 

Ciller Gum 

camphunv, R. T. Baker . . 

Sallow Cura 

paludosa, R. T. Baker . . 

Swamp Gum 

Kitsoni Lcuhm. and Maiden 

Dwarf Cum 

neglecta, Midden 

cincrca, K.v.M. . . 

Smithll, 11. T. Baker 

Neglected Cum 
Mciily Siiingy-bark 
Gully Gum 

maculosa, R. T. B.akcr . . 
*Stii.arti!Uiii, F.v.M. 

White Brittle Cum 
Apple Gum 

Bi'idgesiana, R. T. Baker 

But Bnt 

*viraiiiiilis, Labill. 

M.anna Cum 

rubld.a. D<’ane .and Jlaidcn 
*rost.r;»ta, Schlcch 

r.'indlc Bark Guni 
River Red Gum 

•tereticornis, Smith 

Forest Kcd Gum 

*cei yinbosa, Smith 

Blood Wood 

maculata, Hooker 

Spotted Gum 

rrisfdiii'n — 

landna, R.Br. .. 

Kaiiooka 

Backhvitm— 

iiiyitifoLa, Hook and llar- 
Voy 

Grey Myrtle 

£u?rnw-- 

*i^inithii, Poiret , . 

Lilly Pilly 


Timber durable, tough ; useful for whcel- 
wiights’ work. 

Timber straight in grain, useful for rough 
wood'work. 

Timber has apparently^ no commercial 
value, exccfrt. for fuel. 

Useful for fuel, esjieeiaJJy its roots, 
j Yields Eucalyptus oil. 

I The timUT is useful for railway sleepers, 
) piles. Mcifrapli jiolcs, and fences. A 
j fast-growingticc, used extensively for 
' shelter and wind-breaks. 

A kind of cider has been made from the 
sap. 

Tiinber is soft,pa!c-coloured,of poor com* 
nierciul value. 

Timber hard, closc-eraiDod. Cut into 
rough bnikling timber, mine props, and 
fuel. 

Roots and stumps used as fuel. Oil valu- 
able. 

' Of no known economic value. 

A fair fuel. 

I Timber is closc-Brained, hard, and difficult 
to work. Valuable as an oil yielding 
tree. 

TimlKT of poor commercial value. 
Tiinlwr is usofni for ships’ planks, and an 
excclloat fuel. Cut aiso for railway 
slceirei'S and for rough building pui jroses. 
Tiiribcr Is fairly hard, but only usolul for 
indoor work, .A faiily pond fuel, 
rimbef very vaiiiibic. in quality. Used 
forrails.shinglcs.and building materia] ; 
also lor iiiine pm|« nml latJts. 

■fitnlxsr of not much use commercially. 
Timber hard, valued for its durability in 
contact with the gtound, and is used for 
railway slceiicis, piles, shoi t l)onn!s, bod- 
logs, mine slinftinp. keelsons, and 
paving blocks. l{c>ists wliite ants and 
teredo. 

Timber indistinpiiisimble from that of 
Kiic. rostrata, but gt'nonilly has fewer 
guin-vcins than latter. Veiy dnrahle. 
TimlK.'r usctl in fencing, unri as piles or 
sleepers. Kesistaat to white aofs and 
teredo. 

Timlieriisod inship building, «tropt paving, 
wlu'elwii.Khts' work, liamewojk, and 
railway Cii;ri<iE!e building. 

Timber dark iu colour, hard, tough, and 
close-gruiued- Used for toul-handlus 
cogs of wluH'Is, Ac. 

Useful for garden culture. 


A handsoiiio tree makes a good hedge or 
tiowciing tree in gardens The fiiiita 
arc acid and wliok-some ; wood close 
grained but apt to split io seasoning 
It makes good axe Iiun.tle.®. 


I'lants marked thus are listed either as growing plants or as seeds by one or more of t ur florists. 
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VERXACUliAR Names of Vktor[ax ^las-vs -continued. 


Botanical Xaine. 

Popular XaiiiD. 

Use or (.'haracter. 





('HORiPKTALE.n Perioyn.t:— row/jwwrrf. 


RH.\MN.U‘K.S. 

Poinaderris — 

UniiTL'ni, Sims . . 
fi'inidni’a, Sioh. 
I'Uipticn. 

vaci'iniitoUa, Rpj#^. 
k'lUfolia. C'liini. 

I.abill- . . 

oinrn'a. Ri'nth. . . 
pi uiiiiulia, Cutin. 
U?u>lriiiu, Si»'U‘f 
iH'tulijiii. Cntm. . . 
obcoriiutji, Fciizl. 
nuriiiosa, IfoDk. 
'■nbti’jKunlti. Ufi" 
.’l:K'hnj*liy)la. 
pliyliciitilia. l.tMlil. 
Tnjmlimti — 

riAltoni. F.v.M... 
C'rnpl'ntilru — 

jin)i'iin}«a. Cnnn. 
aipura. Smith .. 

K:i. LimI). 

li‘n«'0]>hr:»‘ta. Sclili'ch- 
Srortc-rhinii. F.v.M. 
.‘'pitridiiim — 

sci'pyllnpcuin, F.v.M. 
parvifdl'nun. F. v-.M. 
spatliiilalmii. F.v.M. 
hiiiiinm. F.x.M. 
•iiiiKM'limit iiiii. Rvissk. 
wxiiliii’i'iuii. Kt'issk. 
erif)C!'plmliuii. Fi’nzl. 
Dwfirm — 

aitj'traiis. llook . . 


\\\iolly Pomadorris 
lliisty PonkMlvi ris 
Oval PoiiKuli-iTis 
Rfmiitl-lvavinl I’oniiUlprris 
Kacfcni Pnimulorris 
ira7!<-l I'ontailorris 

Grvy Voniailcrrls 
Pliini-li>av«'d l*<)in;wirrris . . 
Piivct Foiiiiwlmis 
Rirch P<iiiiailciris 
l.olM'it PoniuiiiTris 
Cliistm-il l•llnlalU•rris 
WriiikU'il PnniaiU-rri? 
Smail-IiMYiai riiiiia«1<‘rris .. 
Xarinw-iMvcd I’limailviik 


lusi-fiil t*ir iranicti culture, 

Tli<‘ wo<kI Ixif^atiny tcvtmv, mul ailin-lf-d 
for rarv.’is' anil tiirticiV work, 

|l'sc(ul for L'ai'ilcii culture. 


Orainpians Trymalium 

. . Silky Crvptamira 
Prickly ('ryi»taiivlra 
.. I>o\viiy Cl yptaialra 
Whitef’ry’j'taiKlra 
, . siihiy Cryptamlra 

T.ol«eil Spyrifliiim 
Dusty ^lilliT 

. Si>i)r>ii-leaVi>fl Spyiiiliiuii 
Forki'd SpcTiiliiiiu 
Velvet Spyrirliuni 
V\m2 SpyriiUiim 
ITcath S|»j-ri'lium 


.Xltlioui'h the tlowers are miuiU. thoje 
Y vviMi<l<'Usec|iisters tnay piuve worttiv 
I of uariU-n cultivation. 

i 

I 

! 

j 


.Vustral .Vneh'T I'laut 


A i»ai'(l<-n 


r'lirio'ity. 


VlT.tOK.E. 

HiUt:ifniana. llroiis>. 
hypoiilaiica. V. Gray 


.\R.tl,l.tCK.E. 

A/ftrotrirhn — 

Icdifolia, D.f. .. 

Fnpiix — 

^fiirrayi, F.v.M. 

sanibiidfoliiis, SieU r 

flenilrokles. F.v.M. 


I'MKKkUKKK.E. 

IlydrocoOjU — 

\ailsaris, L. 
hirta, Il.Br. 
laxiflora. D.C. 
tripartita, Il.Br. 
pterocariM, F.v.\f. 
jrrTanifolia. F.V..M. 
Tiieiiif'auiuf>iiles. Tuvex. 
callieaipa. Buns.'c 
capillaris. F.v.M. 


Kaiiifaroo Vine 
Water Vlili- 


starhalr 


(>f no known coononiH' valiu', 

Yioltls Maek edible fruits (.t tin' 'ize 
-<m.»II clierrics. 


Of no known economic value. 


LiM^e-IeiUcil Faiias 
Elderberry Pana-V 
Tall Pauax 


WoihI of a coli>nr, suit, iiseiul l''i 

liniiu.! Ii4)uins. 

The wo(kI issoniul niid very toutiii. i ^'-il 
for axe hamlles. 

Somewhat -imilar to the (trecediiu:. 


Coiiiinon I’l-niiywort 
Ifairy Pennywort 
Stinking Pennywort 
Slender Pennywort 
Winyfniitei! I’eimywitrt 
Forest Pennywort 
Trefoil Pennywort 
Small Pennywort 
. , Thread Pennywort 


•Of no known ^•«•(moUlic value. 
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Vernacular Names ok Victorian i * LkST ( i -- contiime<l 


Itotaiiiciti Xuiiu*. 


Pofsnliir Xaina. 


U^e or (■linriu:t<T. 


(■HoKipKTAr.T?,ic FpiRrciYS-fi roHt'uuud. 


T'XiitlWFKR-E— W<//wW. 


II „,lr(irnt>{lc — rulitilUK-il. 
jbiafic'ii. L. 


>r. 


rvalli'iM'tatili!. K 
liilusiis, ticiiUi. . . 
L'liiiidHiliUS. r.v.Jf. 

f. 


crlci'iilrs. Sirlwr 
UiiJanlinl. K.v.M. 

Xtuitl'tiMiii- 

tikleiitat.-). l>.t. 
pilosti. Kixik'' 
jKisiJlii. . . 

ili<si’c t;». Hook. f. 
Atkitisoiiiana. F.v.AI. 

ciitii'itoHit, F.v.M. 
(IlHioi'i'liila. 
lliiiiiiiini — 

liyiWix-olyKi*. IWiitli. 


.•! iUmdiix- 

(lihhoijsii. F.v.M. 

roslruf iiiti. Cav. 

\( siniliisiiin. LiImII. 

.1 pii'in 

IMosI.ratiiiti, l.akill. 

Ii litojil»y]|iiin. P.v.Af. 


lutiloliiiiii, I.. 

■ii'xi'li - 

Uiirvvviitiiiin. r.v.M 
F.\.M. . , 

< ritiit:iii 

lini'alii. .Nitllali 

'III))il)riyi>li!l. F.V..\f. 
yhciaJis/F. v,>f. 
lutiirrix— 

liradiintJiii. Sl.li.-r 


aiiihcola. Foiil. . . 
piihinilica. F,v.>f. 


rndian I'l iiiiyMort 


Small JMdifinis .. 

IHiiv DuIIrviis 
Wild I'Jir.Riilp 
Gr< y DidisciiR . . 
Alpine Didiscufi 

Slvudvr Traeivyiuvw 
ir-aUi Tracliyimiic 
Sliriibhy 'I'rachyuirjir 

Rock Xaiitliosia 
Woolly .Xaiitliosia 
Hairy .X.uithoia 
Cnt-lcaviM Xantlitisla 
Tall Xaiitliosia . . 

I’lnnywiiif V7.oii-tla 
Wi-dut'-loaverl .V7.iili'll!i 
Hairy \^oiolla .. 

IVHUCAVull 

('o)iinioti Flaiiii('li|o\v<'i' 
Small Flaimrilliiwm 


fn Inilia. fhi> |r!ant i> Ufcd both as an 
i-\tciiiul atul as a local rcirn-dy tor 
ceilniti >ikiii tiiscaxcs. 


Xlhviv moiv ov loss troublfcojia* weeds 
oitluT in pastures or iJi oiiltivatoil 
jjroufid. 


1 

yi'liuits ol iKi )-c'uiiiiiiiU- vaUic. 

J 

[ Well woiAli ffiirdeii eiiMi\alKin. 


lUiii* Kiyiis-'o 
rraililiu Fiyimo. . 


Si a f<‘lery 
sli'iidtT CcliTy . . 

Water I'ai siiip . . 

Alpine .s«-s( ly 
Simw S<-selY 

r n-cpihu Cmiitzia 

Mountain AeiphyJIa 
Siiow Ai-ipliylla 

.Viidral Tarn f .. 


Aiulian rarroway 
Ciisliion (’arriiw.iy 


: I'seless and tloiibli sonie Wia d.s. 

Mioht b' utilizerl as a ciiliHaty vrmdaWr, 
lUi' a Hijilit pjistilte value. 


1 

i 

l-Of no known c-cononiie value. 


\V||(-n abundant, ha.' a slight pastinr 
value esissially for sheep. Gives an 
unpleasant flavour to milk and butter 

of COW'S. 


I Of iio Known economic value. 


’ I’lanfs marked thus are lister! either as erowiiitr Jilanis or as seed.s by one or nnue of niir lloiists. 


(To he colitinufil-) 
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THE MANAGEll-HlS INFLUENCE ON THE OUTPUT.* 

Jig J. S. McFadzean, Senior Dairy Supervisor. 

To first thought, it might appear that the duties of manager in a 
cheese or butter factory are mainly confined to the manufacture of a 
good commercial product. Certainly, the ability to turn out uniformly 
good saleable produce from the varying quality of milk or cream supplied 
by the average farmer is a most necessary item in his numerous quali- 
fications j still, most managers will admit that this is by no means the 
most difficult part of the work. Scientific research has, to a considerable 
extent, reduced the main variations in the manufacture of dairy produce 
to questions of acidity and temperature, the problems of which are 
possible of being mastered by a reasonable amount of study and prac- 
tice; but the many qualifications otiier than this which combine to 
make the successful manager are inherent in the individual — natural 
gifts, possibly latent, but capable of much development. The position 
of manager affords great opportunity for individual initiative, and many 
have succeeded in building up trade where others have failed. Weather 
conditions, of course, largely control the cream supply at every factory ; 
but, apart from this, increase of business will conje to some managers 
without any apparent effort. Others not so fortunate may set this 
down to luck, but there is more than mere chance behind it; and a 
little observation will disclose the fact that the successful manager has 
a knack of building up trade that is peculiarly his own, and it is the 
outcome of tactful, resourceful, and forceful itietliod. 

Looking closer into tliis, it may be seen that, apart from a scientific 
and practical knowledge of his work, to be successful, a manager must 
possess good business acumen, determination and tenacity of purpose, 
tact and initiative, and it will also be most advantageous to him to 
have a leaning towards scientific agriculture. Foremost amongst these 
may safely be set that most valuable qualification — business ability; 
meaning in this instance not so much a knowledge of finance, or keeiinesa 
in making a bargain, but particularly calling for honest trading, and a 
determination to see that both the factory and its suppliers get their 
fair due. For instance, should it happen that a somewhat graspin 
individual — and there are such — be both a cream supplier and one of 
the factory directors, and thus in a position of some authority over the 
manager, it may require no little tact on the part of the latter to keep 
the scales of justice on an even balance. To in any way favour one 
supplier is to be somewhat unfair to all others, and it is better to ri?k 
oiTending by fair than by unfair dealing; for while the latter is in 
danger of disclosing itself at any time, the straight course makes for 
universal confidence. This confidence of his suppliers is tlie best safe- 
guard the manager can have against interference with his supply by 
trade competitors, being in itself a potent factor in building up trade, 
and it is absolutely essential to success. 

To be able to distinguish between those suppliers who bring in low- 
grade cream inadvertently, and such as are careless in their methods, 


• All ai iress deiiyere.1 before Factory Managers’ Coafcreacc at ilelbournc, May, 191o- 
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also requires some little study. A few well-directed questions may in 
some instances suffice to discover the truth, but other cases may continue 
to puzzle the manager for some time, even, perhaps, until an inspection 
is made of the dairy farm. In dealing with such, assistance can 
frequently be had from the district dairy supervisor by acquainting 
him with the trouble, and asking for a quiet investigation, which will 
invariably be attended to. But where the Government inspection of 
dairy farms has not yet become operative, the manager may have to 
personally make the inquiry. It is here a knowledge of the producer’s 
side of the business will be necessary; for water supply, drainage, venti- 
lation, fodder, method of feeding, and health of cattle, as well as the 
handling of the milk and cream, may all call for investigation, to do 
which the manager will require to be what the Americans would call 
“some” dairyman. 

When occasion demands that advice or other instruction regarding 
his cream supply has to bo imparted to a client, the astute manager will 
always give it personally and privately, allowing each to keep their 
own counsel on the matter if they so desire, and they will respect him 
for it. Most suppliers will take heed of what is said to them privately, 
whereas an attemfit to correct their shortcomings in the presence of 
others will iovariably give olFerice, and enmity may bo thus incurred, 
and custom lost. Straight talking makes good friends if only discretion 
is exercised in its use. 

Other classes of customers requiring some tact to liandle are 
those who imagine tiiey are not getting a fair cream test, and who are 
continually changing about from one factory to another in search of 
better results. Some of these arc careful people, who can be brought 
to have confidence in tlieir local factory by closer acquaintance with 
tlie manager and his working rnethods; but others are so mistrusting 
that it is hard to deal witli them. Usually, the fault lies with them- 
selves, their style of trading being characteristic of their dairying 
methods; and the dairy fanner who lacks system in the handling and 
the delivery of his cream will certainly have variation in its quality 
and test. With these, it is well to bear in mind that there is always 
tiie fiossibilily of reforming even the most erratic of individuals, and the 
manager wlio will go out of Ins way to smooth over the difference by 
finding the cause of dissatisfaction, will more than likely ultimately 
win the supplier’s confidence, and his improved custom permanently. 
The satisfied customer is the best advertisement the factory can have, 
and the watchful manager will not allow a supplier to go elsewhere 
if a special effort will retain him. He can look him up for a quiet talk 
at a sale, or on market days, but for preference call on him at his farm. 
In most cases the farmer is more approachable at home, and the interest 
shown in his supply will be appreciated ; so that, if the difference 
between them is not there and then adjusted, the call will at least leave 
the way clear for the farmer to again, become a supplier without having 
practically to acknowledge he had made a mistake in leaving the factory, 
as he will f>rohabIy onickly find out. Broadly speaking, the local factory 
shoi'ld be the best for every farmer in the district, and the manager 
should see that he gets all of the trade. Providing he is strictly im- 
partial in his business methods, the farme^rs will give him full credit 

hustliiig' for trade, and they will also give him much assistance when 
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they see he is working for it. In short, by the exercise of tact, hustle, 
and perseverance, combined with honest trading, tlie suppliers may be 
brought to work with the manager to increase the business of the factory 
and all will benefit thereby. 

So far, however, these are all matters within the direct province of 
every manager in the country factories, but there are many who can 
and do go much beyond this in building up trade. An abundance of 
fodder is necessary to produce a good cream supply; and in many 
instances tlie manager will be found to have increased his output 
considerably by interesting himself in tlie farm work of liis clients. 
Many farmers will benefit by being reminded each month in respect to 
fodder sowings. Their main crops of hay, potatoes, or maize, will be 
ixigularly put in; hut the necessity for having an additional acre or so 
for early green stuff, mangels, or a late crop of maize, may be easily 
overlooked; and it is these early and late sowings that most frequently 
carry the milking herd safely through some critical time in the aiilumn 
or winter months. Even wlierc the manager feels that- he is not quali- 
fied to give advice on farming matters, he may meet the situation by 
keeping in a fiaudy position one of the farming calendars distributed 
by the city seed firms, and which give directions for this work, and 
by reference, thereto wlien occasion offers he can raise a discussion in 
regard to what should be sown. There are very few farms in the State 
on which an even milk supply can be maintained without growing fodder 
to support the grazing, and every one interested in the production of 
dairy produce should miss no opportunity to push the advantages of 
cultivation. There are still many farms on which even the household 
vegetables are not grown, much less fodder for the cattle; but, by con- 
stantly hearing others talking about what crops they liave coming on. 
even these owners may be brought to make a move on similar lines. 
Some will, how’ever, require it to be repeatedly demonstrated to them 
that the fodder growers have cream to sell, when they themselves are 
getting no returns, before they will improve their methods, Eveti in a 
district where cultivation is fairly general an occasional discussion 
amongst the farmers will do much good: for it not only brings out the 
experiences of each, but it tends to stimulate a friendly spirit of 
emulation amongst them, spurring each to his best work. 

Every district has variations of climate, soil, or situation, wliicli 
preclude definite rules being laid down for fodder cultivation ; but the 
following short calendar shows those crops capable of being successfully 
grown in the dairying districts of this State under normal weather con- 
ditions, and within the months specified: — 

February to April . . . . Rape, barley, rye, Sfiwing with cither barley or rye, a 

proportion of peas or tares. 

April to July .. .. Oats with tare.s. 

August and September Mangels carrots sweede tiirnip.s. 

October and XovemKT .. Pumpkins, millet and early varieties of miiixo, such as 
Pride of the North and E-irly Jjoaming. 

November and December . . Hickory King, Eclipse or Yellow Dent maize. 

January and February . . Earlv varifitio.s of maize again. 

January to October . , Cabbage. 

With maize, mangels, jiumpkins, rye, or barley, should the soil be 
at all dry, it is well to soak the seed for at least a full day before 
sowing, to insure even and quick germination. 
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To keep the herd well supplied, a sowing of some fodder crop should 
t)a made at least every second month througliout tlie year, allowing that 
the area sown each time will provide fully 10 cwfc. of green feed for 
each cow, and not less than 16 cwt. per head for the autumn and 
winter months. 

It is irn])ossibIe to over-empliasize the necessity for dairy farmers 
having an abundance of fodder on baud at all times; and, should 
favorablo seasons provide what might appear to be a superabundance, 
lei the oft repeated and thorougJily sound advice given previously at 
this annual conference by others be then put to practical effect by 
making all such surplus Into silage, and an oincer of the Agricultural 
Departmejit will oversee the operation if required. The farmer with 
a full silo has no iniinedate fears of a drop in his milk yield; even a 
three months’ dry spell will trouble him little, though his less provident 
iieii^liboura may see their returns dwindle to vanishing point through 
the want of succulent fodder. From month to month, without fail, talk 
cultivation and care uf the milking stock, and the factory returns’ will 
continue to increase. 

RcfereJice need hardly he made here of the advajitages arising from 
the establisliment of farmers’ clubs or associations for co-operation in 
purchasing household or farm necessaries and the marketing of produce. 
It is iu connexion with onr factories lliat this has been most generally 
carried out in this State already; but every movement of this sari that 
brings farmers together is of benefit to tbe factory, for interchange of 
ideas and experiences makes for all round improvement. 

It will he recognised (hat all that has been said here on this subject 
is with the object of making the factory a centre of information to its 
suppliers, for only t(K> often will it be found of no more interest to 
the.’it Ilian the cream-stand on the roadside, and somewhat behind the 
railway siding. This should not be. The factory should be something 
more to the fanner than a dumping platform for his cream. He should 
feel that it is working in sympathy with him, and for him; and he will 
reciprocate. To those who have nob already opened out on these lines, 
it may ajipear tliat the sugge.stioii means increasing the work, but- tliose 
who take it up find recreation in it. It puts life into a man to feel 
that he is building rip a business, and especially when he is helping 
others tliereby; and all country businesses are built up most surely by 
those who understand and work in sympathy with tlieir clients. Cer- 
tainly the opportunity to occasionally get out amongst the farmers is 
not always afforded the manager, and liere there may be an oversight 
on (he part of the owner or directors; bub the go-ahead manager will 
usually overcome tliis, for, when tlie factory returns begin to show 
that he is getting hold of the trade, there is not likely to he much 
opposiliciii to any project to increase it. At tlie outset of this paper, 
rr.fniircefiil and forceful were two of the terms used in describing a 
successful manager’s qualifications; and to such a one there will always 
come the opportunity to get^about among his suppliers when occasion 
specially calls for it-. 

In conclusion, the very nature of our factory managers’ vocation 
deiftands that they should progressive. To master their business 
they must have been studiously inclined, for science plays a large part 
m (heir work; and that they are desirous of improving themselves is 
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shown, if in nothing else, by their regular attendance at this annual 
conference. Initiative, no doubt, therefore, most of them possess, 
for it is largely the outcome of concentrated efiort. It may thus be 
safely said that, almost without exception, every manager may have 
a very decided influence on the output of his factory ; and it only remains 
for each to exercise his faculties in these several directions to practicall 37 
demonstrate it. 


MILLING ALFALFA (LUCERNE) IN CALIFORNIA. 

A new phase of the milling industry has come into being in Cali- 
fornia within the past few years. This is the manufacture of alfalfa 
meal. At first it bad a slow growth, but persistent effort on the part 
of promoters finally triumphed. 

There are five alfalfa milling plants in the State, and alfalfa meal 
is one of the staple commodities found in nearly every feed store on 
the Pacific Coast. 

It has been discovered that this is the most economical method of 
putting alfalfa hay on the market. 

Thi.s class of forage was first put on the market loose; then it was 
baled, but at best there was much waste. The leafage, which, on being 
dried, is very tender and brittle, shells badly in handling, and thus the 
more valuable part of the bay is lost. 

In feeding out there was also a waste in roughage. Sheep are 
inclined to leave the coarser stalks, and these leavings are in some cases 
fed to cattle, who are not quite so fastidious. 

But the grinding of alfalfa liay into meal has not yet been fully 
adapted to general stock feeding, but as a feed for hogs, dairy cows, 
and poultry it has been found par e.xcellence. The milling process not 
only reduces the leafage of the plant to a fine powder, but grinds all 
the roughage to such a consistency as to be perfectly edible, and thus 
the entire bulk of the forage is made available for animal food. 

The California alfalfa mill thus far is a stationary affair, and the 
machinery of a very simple character. 

Tt is probable, however, that portable niilLs will invented, whereby 
the alfalfa hay may be converted into meal in the field, and thus a 
greater saving of fibre be accomplished. 

The milling of alfalfa, again, is a very dusty process, and injurious 
to those operating the mills, w’ho are compelled to not only dampen 
the hay before being milled, but to wear moistened sponges over their 
mouths and nostrils while at work. These difficulties will no doubt 
be obviated by improved mechanical appliances. 

The milling of alfalfa hay in California has greatly stimulated the 
culture of the plant, and the industry is in a very flourishing condition, 
It is also bringing about improved cultural methods, especially in the 
way of securing pure culture, as weedy and foul alfalfa will hardly do 
for conversion into meal. 

Alfalfa is packed in lOO-lb. sacks, and the commodity at present 
(December) retails at 95 cents per sack (approximately £4 9s. per ton). 
— Milling Journal, 12th December, 1914. 
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THE OLIVE. 

L. Macdonald^ Horticulturist^ Agricultural College^ Bookie. 

(Continued from page 228.) 

Varieties — coniinutd. 

In Asia Minor, Tripoli, Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco, where the 
olive has been cultivated for many generations, it is only to be expected 
lhat a gr?at number of varieties exist. Many of these may possibly be 
worthy of more extensive cultivation than has been attained up to the 
present. It is probable, also, that some of those specially adapted to 
the dry lands, in the above-mentionsd places, would be suited to our 
inland areas. An olive of great vigour, drought resisting, prolific, and 
a high oil yielder is required to withstand the trying conditions of some 
of our drier regions, and at the same time give profitable returns. Such 
an olive, if planted with sufficient care, and tended in its early years, 
would be the means of appreciating the land values of fairly extended 
areas where the rainfall is not great and irrigation cannot be practised. 

It has always been recognised that with olives, as with some other 
kinds of fruits, certain kinds will succeed better than others in different 
localities where different conditions prevail. This being so, the problem 
,qf the planter is the selection of those kinds that will do best in his 
region or d. strict, wliile possessing those qualities that are most sought 
after in the kind, whether it be for oil or pickles. In selecting such 
varieties, a review is necessary of the kinds growing successfully in 
regions wliere the conditions are similar to those prevailing in the 
places where planting is intend-d. This would be the means of at least 
eliminating one of the factors that has contributed to tlie failure of 
some olive orchards. 

According to Californian and European experience it has been found 
ihfit certain varieties, ns Olivicre and IN^avidillo Blanco, which do not 
succeed well on low-lying, moist lands, give an oil of inferior quality, 
and in lesser quantities, and are siibj-?ct to frost injury. The suscepti- 
bility to frost injury is, of course, more marked with some varieties than 
with others, but with the susceptible kinds it appears to be more pro- 
nounced under the moist conditions of the valley lands. Others, like 
Mignolo, Morajolo, Gordal, <tc., favour greater elevations, and will 
thrive in more exposed situations in well-drained land. Such kinds are 
usually dense, but not tall in growth, and their fruit adheres strongly 
to the fruit stalks. 

An int.resling and instructive account is contained in Bulletin No. 
12') of the I nited States Department of Agrieultnre on dry land olive 
culture in Northern Africa.* It chiefly refers to the plantations around 
the city of Sfax, si*jne 200 miles south of Tunis. In this region the 
average rainfall is 9,3 inches, but this falls, for several years at a time, 
to an average of 6 inches: vet around this city in 1909-10. 475,000 acres 
were djvoted to olives. This area has probably been increased during the 
last five years to 500,000 acres. This expansion has been made, despite 
the fact that the rainfall is scanty, the soil poor, and there is no irriga- 
gaiion (except hand watering in the early years). 

It lias been due ?nostlv to clean cultur.al methods, spacious planting 
the adonlinn of the right kind. The Cli-cmlalv varietv is the kind 


• Dry Land Olive Culture in Northern Afrirn. — Thom.as K, Kearnry. 
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alrncst exclusively grown. It is remarkable fcr its drought-resisting 
qualities, prolificacy, and the abundance of oil it yields. It is a kind 
that has not yet been introduced here, but it is only reasonable to su))- 
pose that it would thrive in the comparatively dry lands here, at leasi 
ill the northern areas that are served by a 15 to 20 inch rainfall, and 
•possibly in those free soils where the rainfall is between 10 and 15 
inches. However, the range of markets for tlie oil of this kind is not so 
great as that for some of the European kinds owing to its extraordinarily 
high percentage of slcarin. This quality renders the oil liable to congeal 
at comparatively high teinjiorature. Thus, in the more temperate and 
colder climates, this oil cannot bo adapted to many of the uses to which 
olive oil is put. Therefore, the limits of its markets fall short of that 
of many of our European oils. However, this disadvantage of “ freez- 
ing ” is not noticeable in warm dimates, and it is doubtful if it woulij 
be a serious obstacle in the marketing of its oil in the greater portion of 
Australia. The Cliemlaly variety, according to the report referred to, 
givts 30 per cent, of recoverable oil in factories where modem machinery 
is in use, and 34.\ per cent, of oil under chemical extraction tests. This 
is an cxcocciingly rich oil test, and, combined with its vigour and ability 
tc thrive under dry conditions, makes this variety one of the most pre- 
sentable for trial in our dry areas. 

There is evidence also that olives were grown over a large area in 
Xortheni Africa 1,500 years ago, where the rainfall is only 8 to 1.4 
inches, 'this rainfall woiihl embrace huge areas of our dry inlands, 
many of which are ridi and prrmeable, but only lacking in a sufficiency 
of moisture to assert their latent wealth. However, it is not quite clear 
at what times the rains fall in this part of Northern Africa, and, of 
course, without accurate d.ila on this particular point a comparison as 
to the suitability of our lands cannot be made. It appears to be 
essential for rtic olive to obtain good supplies of moisture in spring, 
about the period cf flowering and setting of its fruit; and then again 
towards the latter part of summer, when the fruit is apjnuachiiig ma- 
turity, 

Ai’ouiid Sfax the trees are planted 65 to 80 feet apart, haiid-watcrccl 
and carefully tended in their early years. The watering in the earlv 
years is very essentia] to give the young trees a start. To obtain tb? 
necessary water for this purpose wells are sunk at intervals throughout 
the groves. The wells are taken down with three straight sides and one 
slanting side from which the water is approached. Once the trees are 
established thorough cultivation is adopted to conserve all the moisture 
possible. One man cares for about 225 trees, but wliere the man pos- 
sesses a family of several, capable of working, 600 trees can be taken 
care of. 

In his work on the olive, Degrully describes several Algerian and 
Tunisian varieties, amongst which Chemlaly, Jdmli, Aalcth yield good 
oils, whilst Adjeraz, Aberkan, Tofali, Barouni, Bidli-el-hnmam. and 
several others, of large size, are excellent for pickling, It does net 
appear as though Northern Africa and Asia Minor have been systemain 
callv searched, and the most promising kinds selected and tested m 
different soils for comparative purposes. Such a search would, no doubt. 
D^ovide much of interest and value on the olive question, and no doubt 
reveal some kinds of great economic value. 
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The Olive. 


It would appear by the evidence before me that there are only a 
limited number of varieties worthy of planting for commercial purposes 
(oil or pickles) in this country out of the great number of kinds pre- 
sented to ns by European cultivation. Growers must debar the inferior 
kinds of olives a place as firmly aa they do the inferior kinds of apples, 
j'he data available in Australia as yet on the economic value of the 
various kinds is very meagre. In New South Wales some good work 
lias been done, and is, 1 believe, being continued at ditl’crent stations, 
the iavGStigatioJis carried out in this direction at the Wagga Experi- 
ment Farm being of special value. Tn South Australia a considerable 
(lumber of practical tests liave been made from time to time by some of 
the growers, and valuable records kept. Those obtained from the Beau- 
mont plantation extend back as far as 1875. They sliovv the yield of 
olives and quantity of oil produced from that plautatioii for a series of 
years; the varieties, however, ar-? not carefully separated. So far as 
Australia is concerned, the best European and African varieties have 
not yet been tested in tlie various regions that would probably bo suit- 
iibJfi for oIi\'e cultn?‘e; and accurate rccord.s kept of their helmviour in 
regard to prolificacy, size of fruit, richness in oil, and adaptability to 
conditions, This is unfortunate, but to some ext-ent inevitable, as the 
industry is in its infancy. However, a beginning has been made, and it 
i;, expected that the next few years will yield some further information 
on the subject. For th? present, we are perforce compelled to fall back 
on the experience gained in California and Europe. European experi- 
ence appears for the most part to be empirical, and is based more on 
the practical results obtained in some districts than on accurate labora- 
tory or milling test.s. Practical (ests with extensive quantities are of 
threat value, probably more value than cliemica) tests, in showing the 
recoverable oil content of any kind, but they are somewhat cumbersome 
for advance work. Sucli tests as the Provincial European are usually 
based on individual methods, which naturally vary very much, accord- 
ing to tlie ineciiauicaJ efTeotiveness of different cru.sheis and presses, 
ihorougliiiess in working, time of picking, <.kc. To obtain any degree of 
neuanu'V for comparative work flic same mcchanioal mean.^ for (‘xpressing 
the oil slioiild be used in each case, and tlie methods of rreating the 
olives and time of picking should also be made to correspond as near as 
[jossible. 

The tran.sitions that t-akc place in the development of the oil cells in 
ilie different, varieties have not been accurately ascertained. Some kinds 
may develo}) more oil than others after the time which is regarded as 
the mast suitable at which to pick, ft is fairly well known that olives 

a rule will yield considerably more oil when thev are dead ripe th^^n 
wlieii tliey have just readied the stage wlien tliev mav be picked for 
making fine quality oil. 

Again, recoverable oil content is a variable factor, depending great! 
<»! the climatic and soil conditions and on season of pressing. If the 
weather i.s cold and frosty, tlio oil congeals, and will not leave the pulp; 
hence, early varieties are favoured in some places, even •though their 
ab-soiute oil content may not be as great as otlier kinds that ri|>cn later: 
t>eiiig treated in the w^armer weather thdr oil runs more freely, and they 
('an also be picked with few of tlie disabilities that accompany winter 
gathering. Tf temperatures can be controlled by artificial heating in 
the mill (this lieating should be an important consideration in the design 
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of every modern oil-making establishment), any disabilities in respect to 
the hardening of the fats in the pulp may be greatly modified, if not 
removed. 

Ifc has been demonstrated in the extensive tests carried out under the 
cegis of the Californian University, that with some varieties there is a 
considerable fluctuation in actual oil content. This being so, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that a similar difference would be found in the 
recoverable oil from the same kind. The Californian growers, more than 
others, appear to have fined down the number of kinds worthy of plant- 
ing for commercial purposes. These have been reduced to about half-a- 
dozen kinds; in fact, many regard two only as being worthy of con- 
sideration, viz, : Broad-loaved-mission and Manzanillo. In Europe it is 
found that growers still adhere to those kinds that have been grown for 
many years, generations, and even centuries. This is due iu part, per- 
liaps, to their reluctance to part with old trees that have served them 
well. For instance, we have the Razza, Mignolo, and Correggiola in the 
provinces of Lucca and Pisa, in Italy; the Verdale in the valley of the 
Hearault, France*, and the Veral Blanco and Navadillo Negro in the 
province of Jaeii, Spain. However, some kind.s, like Manganillo, Picho* 
line, Gordal, Oliviere, Pleurcur, &c., find more general favour, and are 
grown through different provinces iu different countries. It has been 
the endeavour here to gather together all the available information as 
to the vigour, hardihood, prolificacy, and oil-bearing capacity of the 
various kinds, as shown by their culture in other countries, and to use 
this experience to our own advantage in establishing groves of only the 
best kinds. Although different varieties vary in their oil content in 
different localities, this variation is not so great as the difference in oil 
content between some kinds. 

After giving some consideration to the kinds enumerated, and to 
those factors that are required in a commercial kind, and knowing that 
it is neither a good thing for the individual grower nor the industry to 
adopt too many kinds, we would recommend nurserymen and others to 
make a selection from the following list, which contains those that 
possess the greatest credentials for planting here: — 

Broad-leaved-mission, Correggiola, Pleureur, Razza, Manzanillo, 
Picholine, Sevillano, Hardy's Mammoth, Pigale, Pendoulier, Bouteillan, 
Ascolano, Gordal, Oblitza, Verdale, Ilerbiquina (?), Chemlaly. 

If this list is reduced to a more select choice of kinds for oil and 
pickles, the following are recommended r — 

Oil Varieties — 

Broad-loaved-mission. 

C’orreggiola. 

Pleureur. 

Razza. 

Pickling Varieties — 

Manzanillo. 

Sevillano. 

Picholine. 

Ascolano. 

Dual-purposes Varieties — 

Mission. 

Manzanillo. 

Verdale. 
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Strong-growing kinds for shelter belts that will give valuable produce 
are: — Pigale, Oliviers, Navadillo- Blanco, Salonen, Mission. 

The kind known aa Aekhueke is lar^ly employed as .stock, and the 
Enipeitre for liedging purposes. Seedlings of various kinds planted 
close together are also used for hedging purposes. 

(To be continued.) 


loading hogs with crate. 

For loading hogs (writes an American farmer) I use a crate with- 
out a floor. This I place over the hog or let in through the dnor in 
the end. Two planks 10 or 12 feet long are used instead of a chute, 
one end resting in the end of the waggon box and the other on the 
ground. I then take hold of the crate and slide it up the planks, 
with the hog walking backwards, aa shown in the illustration. As. the 



crate touches his nose, he will hack up the planks and into the waggon. 
I then pass a rope over the crate and fasten it down. If the hog is 
to be loaded into a car, I set one end of the planks on the waggon and 
the other in the car door, and slide the crate along the planks 
into the car. I have loaded hogs alone in tliis way that 
weighed 600 lbs. A crate used for this purpose should be made will) 
slats close together so that the hog cannot get its nose between them. 


VKiTOllIAN RAINFALL. 

First Quarter ; Year, 1915. 

In the following table is given tlie average rainfall in each district 
in Victoria for the first three months of the year, and also for the quarter 
compared with the normal. For the purposes of this table 180 represen- 
lative stations have been chosen, mainly with due regard to geographical 
|>osition of the stations, their general peculiarities with respect to rainfall 
distribution, and their importance from an agricultural standpoint. 

Ilrougthy conditions with their attendant ills involving gi'eat losses 
in stock still prevailed up to the end of March almost throughout the 
State, excepting the Gippsland district. The greatest deficiencies with 
regard to rainfall, it will be noted, prevailed in the Northern Mallee, 
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and the lower North-East, lu fact, in all the Northern areas very little 
rain had been received, and the want of a good fall was very badly felt, 
there being no pastures, and hand-feeding of stock and carting of water 
for domestic purposes being almost universally adopted. Even in the 
Western districts, where droughty conditions are very rare, the season 
has been the worst on record. Most of the creeks and rivers were low or 
had ceased to flow, and feed for stock was scarce. The general outlook 
was anything but promising, and th© severest drought on record in 
Victoria was being experienced. 

But conditions have since somewhat changed, and the gloomy outlook 
has been dissipated, consequent on the beneficial falls which have visited 
the State during the period 8th to 12th April. In most cases sutricient 
rain was icceived to enable farmers to plough their fields, and prepare 
for the coming season, the water supplies have been partially replenished 
and an impetus give.n to the grass. No improvement has been noted 
with regard to th© flow of rivers. 

The most favoured areas were the Central and North Central districts, 
where the averages for the period were 169 and 146 points respectively; 
113 points were received on an average throughout Gippsland, and 
ranged from 261 at Leongatha to 6 points at Ensay. The Wimtnera 
district mean for the period was 89 points, the Western 88, and the 
Norlhcrn country 80 points. The Mallee district participated to a lesser 
amount, but more rain is still badly needed in that part of tlie Slate. 
The falls ranged from 37 at Ouyen to 106 points at Rainbow, 


Uistm-t. 

! 

— 

c 

k 

1 2 

1 

Qu.irti'.r. 



1‘oiiits. 

I’oluts. 

roints. 

Points. 

Malk'O Xorth . . 

Distric t .Meati . . 

4."> 

i ^ 

0 

45 


Normal 

•)8 

oO 

80 

194 


Per cent, above normal 






,, below „ 

-22 

-ioo 

-ioo 

-77 

Malice South . . 

Di-st rift Mean . . 

r.2 

37 

3 

92 


Normal . . . . i 

*,7 

07 

90 ' 

214 


Per cent, above normal 






below „ ' 

-U 

— lu 

-97 

- 37 

Northern Wimniera 

District Mean. . 

.■>(1 

10 

4 

70 


.Normal 

04 

71 

10.) 

249 


Per cent, above normal 






,, below ,, 

-22 

-78 

-96 

-71 

Southern Wimraera 

Di.<trif:t Mean . . 

Of) 

*22 

16 

103 


Normal 

1)3 

70 

113 

276 


Per cent, above normal 






,, below „ 

-30 

i -01) 

-,SG 

-03 

Lower Northern Country 

District Mean . . 

01 

1 44 

5 

110 


Normal 

00 

72 

114 



Per cent, above normal 






,, below „ 

-32 

i -39 

-96 

-60 
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Victorian Rainfall— 


Uistrict. 

— - 

g 


Mardi. 

Quarter. 

Upper Northern Country 

District Mean . . 

Normal 

Per cent, above normal 
,, below „ 

Points. 

71 

116 

~:t9 

Point.*. 

.70 

88 

-43 

Points. 

3 

146 

-OS 

Points. 

124 

350 

- 05 

Lower North-East 

District Mean . . 

06 

20 

1!) 

-144 


Normal 

lot 

1.30 

226 

510 


Per cent, above normal 






,, below 

-38 

-70 

-92 

■ - 72 

Upper North-east 

District Mean . . 

183 

.74 

42 

279 

Normal 

217 

18.7 

275 

677 


Per cent, .above normal 






below „ 

-16 

-71 

-85 

' - .70 

East Gippslaii'l 

District Me.an . . 

.753 

58 

107 

718 


Norinnl 

2.')0 

231 

222 

700 


Percent, above normal 

-i-116 





,, below ,, 


— 7.7 

- .72 

-rl 

West Gippslanel 

District Mean. . 

106 

05 

111 

41 '2 

Normal 

Per cent, above normal 

220 

100 

200 

6.78 


.. Iielow 

-U 

-44 

— 57 

-30 

East Central . . 

District Mean . . 

104 

85 

77 

356 


Normal 

233 

183 

274 

()9(i 


Per cent, above normal 






.. below 

-17 

-54 

' *72 

40 

West Central . . 

]>istricl Mean. . 

152 

71 

31 

254 


Normal 

Per cent, above normal 

146 

1 

122 

194 

162 


.. lielow .. 


-42 

-84 

-45 

North Central 

Di.'ilriet Mean. . 

12.7 

105 

10 

249 


Normal 

142 

113 

174 

429 


Per cent, aimve normal 


• • 




.. below .. .. 

- 12 

4 

-SO 

'-42 

Vr»li'i»iiic Plains 

District Mean 

104 

23 

41 

lOS 


Normal 

130 

113 

104 

416 


Per cent. nl»ove normal 






liolow 

— 25 

-SO 

-70 

- 62 

West t'oast . . 

District Mean. . 

124 

44 

124 

292 


Normal 

ns 

112 

.105 

4.75 


Per cent, above normal 






,, below 

-16 

- 61 

-36 

-3il 


»li April, 1913. 


i'.lt. — 100 points = 1 inch. 


H. A. HUNT, 

Coinnumwenlth Mrtcnrologi.st, 
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VICTORIAN AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

Area and Produce, 1913-14 and 1914-15. 


Xame of Crop. 

Area. 

Produce. 

Average per acre. 


1914-15. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1913-14. 

1911-15. 


acres. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

busiiels. 

bushels, 

Wheal 

2,m,m 

2,865,555 

32,936.245 

3,91(1,947 

12-84 

1-58 

Oats 

44i,060 

434.815 

8,890,321 

1.«08,419 

20-11 

3-70 

Barley (malting) . , 

44,oS4 

31,208 

971.354 

308,647 

21-79 

ll-7» 

Barley (other) 

58,767 

31.224 

841, .550 

231,952 

21-71 

7- 43 

Maize 


19,453 

8(K),529 

t 

44-57 

t 

Rye 

1,7TH 

1,955 

19,029 

15,415 

10 '70 

6-86 

Peas 

11,774 

12,1.59 

206,846 

114,493 

17-57 

9-42 

Gras-s cut for seed. , 

1,452 

149 

16,349 

1,100 

11-26 

7-38 




tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Potatoes (early crop)J 

7,704 

«,077 

27,121 

15,788 

3-52 

2-60 

Potatoes (general crop) 

fifi.STO 

59,418 

149,4.81 

t 

2-24 

t 

M.ingcl-wiirzel 

052 

895 

15,042 

t 

lG-43 


Beet, Carrot?, Parsnip?, 

470 

570 

3,166 

t 

6-74 


Turnips tor fodder 







Onions . . 

6,121 

8,957 

24,755 

t 

4-04 


Hay (wheaten) 

220,560 

192,502 

274,981 

96,604 

1-25 

0-50 

Hay (oaten) 

72!).67S 

677,895 

1,057,174 

441,490 

1-42 

U-65 

Hay (lucerne, 

27,440 

2o,2!)8 

58.219 

30,662 

1.39 

1-22 

Green Podcler 

fiS,0n:{ 

159,654 





Vines 

22,455 

25,TyS* 





Orchards and Gardens 

OT.lSh 

74.502 





Market Gardens 

10,777 

12.955 





Other Tillage 

7,925 

8,084* 





Total area under crop 

4,501,521 

4,621,961* 





Land in fallow 

1,758,572 

1,546,545 





Total Cultivation 

0,129,S03 

5,971,506* 






• Subjfidt to slight rtltcriitioD. t yet avAllaWe. t The early crop relates to 
IMitatrtPS ring before 1st Jtarch. 


Area Under Pot.atoes in Princip.al Counties. 1913-11 and 1914-15. 


Principal Counties. 

Area in Acre.s. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Bourke . . 

7,<)r)i 

6,508 

Grant . . 

1 0,jo7 

8.898 

Mornington 

11,276 

12,372 

Dalhousio 

3,840 

.3,228 

Talbot .. 

8,872 

6,804 

Villiers . . 

.7,708 

5,392 

Biiln. Biiln 

8,031 

8,393 

Remainder of State 

18,330 

13,900 

Total 

74,.774 

05,495 


Office ol the Government Statist, 
Melbourne, 28th April, 191.5. 


A. M. LAUGHTON, 
Government Statist, 
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fifth vigtohian egg-laying competition, 

Commencing I5th April, 1915; concluding 14th April, 1916. 
CONDUCTED AT THE BURNLEY SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE. 




Totals. j 

i 

Breed. 

1 

Owner, 

1 

1 

1 

l.a.4.1a 

to 

14. a 15 

13 6 15 

1 to 

1 14 7 15 

1 Three 
months. 

Competi- 
1 ion. 

1 

1 1 1 

1 


LIGHT BRKBDS. 
WRt MiSl. 

horns .. I L. 0. Proadbeut 
, . W. 0. SMlt . . 

E. A.LawriOn .. 

. B. P. Harris 
G- McUoiiiicll 
.. J.J. West 
.. C. J.Jiifk«on 
. . , W. M- ILiyU-s . . 

. . : Marvillc Poultry Farm 
. J- Scliw.-vl>b 
; H- .McKfftzie and Son 
. . ^ F. DoMisw.*!! 

. . ! A. Jv Tnttloby . . 

.. ( A. E- Rilbcrciscu 
. . ; I>. Adams 
. IK. Piir<ton 
.. 'A.Mowatt 
. . Mrs. K .V Olhv»r 
(Sbinl?) Oi(l<lv ami Sod 
. . i R. Hay 
. . I F- Hodircs 
. - ' IJ. C. Hrock 
.. ! It. J.HhLri-Jcc 
I A. A. Sandland . 

.. J- H- Gill 

; Mrs. H. Stevenson 
John Hood 

Pennett and Chapman 
(5 birds) A. H. Mould 
.. W.M. Sewell 
, H. N. If. Miratns 
. . J. P. Iiri?»len . . 

,, It. Mitdictl 
(SbiiiU) A.W. JUII 

I’lilham Park . , 
l.vsbeth I’oultpy Farm 

T. Hiistlir 

.. H. I, .Merrirk .. 

Weldon Pindtry Yanis 
W. G- Clifiuiu 
. C. C. Diiim 
W. G. Osinirne . . 

\V. X. O’.Miillane 
.. r. J. 

. . W. Flood 

J. C. .Ariustrons 

South Van Ytain Fonltry 
F.irtn 

U. \V. Pope 
G . Haytiian 
Tliirkell and Smith 
S. Bii.sciinib 

.. .1. A. Donaldson 

.1. A. Stahl 

K. Perry 

(5 birds) Hurst 

.. A. Ross .. i 

L. Me Lean 


271 

117 

388 1 

244 

l-'O 

373 1 

244 

124 

368 ; 

2;i6 

I3l 

367 1 

227 

137 

864 

220 

132 

352 i 

237 

113 

350 

223 

125 

316 

232 

115 

345 

238 

1U7 

345 

243 

98 

341 

240 

101 

341 

201 

131 

332 

231 

97 

328 

210 

116 

326 

2IS 

102 

320 

205 

109 

SU 

204 

100 

8)3 

207 

100 

307 

209 

90 

305 

210 

89 

299 

a->.> 

67 

289 

176 

112 

288 

210 

69 

285 

1114 

90 

284 

103 

90 

283 , 

109 

112 

281 

I5» 

f2l 

280 

200 

73 

279 

•200 


279 

176 

93 

209 

10:{ 

105 

208 i 

170 

89 

268 ! 

211 

55 

206 

107 

97 

264 

l.iO 

107 

20 ‘ 

1.53 

lOi 

258 

l«l 

96 

257 

183 

71 

254 

1.51 

102 

253 

105 

8S 

2,')3 

154 

90 

250 

154 

90 

244 

167 

76 

243 

144 

90 

234 

100 

67 

2’27 

130 

83 

•218 

1.55 

61 

21G 

I4l 

63 

204 

117 

84 

201 

151 

47 

198 

112 

85 

197 

OO 

103 

103 

159 

31 

190 

05 

73 

168 

07 

70 

ir.7 

06 

" 

103 

0.478 

5.320 

15,798 
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Fifth Victorian Egg-laying Competition, 1915-16- continued . 


Six 

Birds. 

Poll 

.N’O, 

Breed. 

Owner. 

15.4.15 

to 

14.6.15. 

Totals. 

15 6 15 
to 

14 7 -15. 

Throe 

niontlis. 

Position in 
Corapetl- 
tinn. 

SO 

White Leghorns . . 

LIGHT BRER 

Day lUsu 

W. II. Rohbins . . 

DS. 

280 

144 

4-24 

1 

69 


E. Maclirowu . . 

207 

125 

332 

2 

68 


U. McKenzie and Son 

213 

103 

310 

1 3 

64 


W. M. Bavlcs . . 

229 

87 

310 

78 


H. Handbiirv .. 

193 

117 

310 

5 

72 


Mrs. E. Zimmerman 

2:4 

73 

297 

6 

79 


I.vsbeth Poiiltrv Farm . . 

233 

(U 

291 

7 

66 


K. A. lAwson .. 

240 

40 

280 

8 

76 


A. A. Sandland . . 

163 

90 

253 

9 

71 


Moritz Bros. 

155 

92 

247 

10 

63 


Thlrkell and Smith 

171 

59 

230 

11 

67 


C. C. Dunn 

X70 

59 

229 

12 

63 


A. U. Padm.iD . . 

123 

78 

201 

13 

62 


Benwerren Kgg I'arm 

183 

11 

194 

14 

61 


Mrs. H. Stevenson 

71 

91 

102 

15 

75 


Fiilh.am Park 

GO 

87 

1.16 

16 

74 


J. H. Gill 

«1 

09 

130 

17 

77 


Soutli Yuli Yean Poultry 

75 

31 

lt)« 

18 

73 

„ 

lariu 

C. L. i.lndrca 

34 

41 

75 

11) 

SI 

Black Orpingtons . . 

Total 

HEAVY liRE 

Wet M\«h 
M rs. T. W. Pcurce 

3,094 

:ds. 

275 

1, 101 

127 

4..5,5.'. 

402 

1 

ino 

J. H- Wright . . 

270 

128 

398 

‘1 

97 


MatxiUc l-’oiiUrv l urm 

241 

l-Jll 

361 

3 

94 

(thirds) 

T>. Fish.-r 


U3 

340 

4 

86 

C. E. Graham .. 

181 

153 

334 


90 

.. ti) blrtlf) 

Oaklaiids Poultry Farm . . 

‘>•57 

104 

331 

fl 

85 

11. H. Piimp 

102 

13 1 

32(i 

7 

88 

IlhOtlo Island Reds 

J. McAllan 

ISI'J 

95 

291 

8 

89 

E \V. Hippe, 

W.C. Speoeer .. 

181 

111) 

201 

9 

87 

Black Oipiniitons . . 

172 

113 

2.85 

10 

99 


L. llcfaJan 


93 

2«l 

} 

91 


A. Grceuhulgli .. 

>82 

99 

281 

96 

White Orpingtons . . 

Str.anks Bros. .. 

201 

6.5 

269 

13 

95 

Silver Wyandotti-s. . 

W. H. Forsvth .. 

103 

86 

210 

14 

84 

]Uack Orpingtons . . 

Cowan Btos5 

137 

104 

241 

15 

93 

L. W. Parker . . 

108 

12o 

-'33 

16 

83 


G.Mavlk-rrv 

126 

66 

192 

17 

92 

Faverolies 

J. Og-km 

66 

103 

169 

18 

98 

K. Courtenay 

38 

79 

117 

19 

82 

White Wyundottes 

J. B.Brigdf-n 

— 

14 

U 

20 



Total 

3,377 

2,1131 

:.,4«8 



Report for iloxxn Ending 14th July, 1915. 

The wcatlier during tlie month was cloudy with much north-west 
wind and liglit rains. There was an extremely heavy frost on the 14th 
duly, the thermometer registering under 30 degrees Faluenlieit. 

The birds have done well for the period, the heavy breeds doing fine 
work. Quite a number of birds in the light breed section went into the 
moult, There were also a few broodies. 

The rainfall for the montli was 233 points. 

Department of Agriculture, A. HART. 

Melbourne, Victoria. Chief Poultry Expert. 
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ORGIIAIID AND GARDEN NOTES. 

A'. A’. Pcscuft^ F.L.S., Friinf[Hd^ School of If orliciiUure, Hnrnltij. 

The Orchard. 

If tlie winter spraying lias not been carried out, it should bo done 
without delay. One of the most general winter sprays is red oil. The 
<;austi<i proj>erties of this oil are well known ; and in order that no 
d^ntage shall arise from burnt buds, it is advi.sable to hnJsh the Jed oil 
spraying inimediately. Once the buds commence to move, all oil 
preparations slionid be kept from ilie trees. It has previously been 
stat.e<l that a .strength of 1 in 30 of red oil is amply sufficient lo 
destroy such pests as Bryobia mite, Scale insects, and Woolly aphis: 
when tho oil is used late in the season, it certainly should not be 
sprayed at a greater strength than lliis. Red oil may be einulsifi-cd by 
cfjDibiuiug it with soft soap, using 1 Ih. of soft soap to 1 gallon of 
water; or it may be used in combination with lime, using U lbs. lime, 
dissolved in water, to 1 gallon of oil, afterwards reducing this down wth 
30 gallons of water. Many of the red oils now sold are in a prepared 
form, tlift oil merely rccjuiring the addition of a small proportion of 
washing soda to the water before mixing. Crude petrolenin or kerosene 
may also he used in an enuilsified fcDii for a winter spray, but general 
])ractic6 has showji that tlie red oil is the superior of all oil emulsions. 

X watch will need to be kept for )>eaoh a]>hi.s, wliicli makes 
advent in the spring. This insect multiplies so rapidly, once it does 
apiK^ar, that, on tlie first indication of its presence, tlie trees should 
he sprayed with a strong tobacco solution. They should he examined 
on the day after spraying, and if any aphides are still alive, another 
s[)raying .should he giveji. 

A vigilant watch, and constant sprayings in tlie early season, will 
chock this pest, and will he tlie means of saviiiir muoli time next month, 
when it will be nreently needed for other works. Peach, almond, and 
Japanese trees are attacked by the peach aphis. Tltis is also 

tilt' season when Rryobia mite (red spider) is liatcliing and breeding. 
If the trees have received an oil eimilsion in the winter no danger may 
lie feared from this mite. But if not. an effort must he made to keep 
it/ in check by spraying the frees with strong iiicoliiie snhilion oi witli 
o'le of the proprietary mixtures now on the market. The foliage and 
young buds are greatly damaged by the attacks of this mite, and wi 
to allow full leaf action, it should be attacked before the flowers and 
toliagc come. 

The work of ])]anling will also require to be fiiii.slied before tlie 
•"I'd of tlie month. Indeed, it is not advisable to defer ])lan1iHg even 

late. It has often been advanced by growers that date-planted 
I'oaches thrive far better than early-}>lanted <mes ; hut it is as well to 
got the trees in as early as possible, in tlie event of the season setting 
ill early. 

Preparation should now be made for planting oranges and lemon 
trees. These may be lifted and planted out as soon as tlie season sets 
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in warm; but the soil should be thoroughly drained and sweetened 
before these trees are planted in their permanent positions. No trees 
require so thoroughly an aerated soil as the citrus family, and to insure 
successful growth, the ground should be placed in good heart before 
planting. Although planting this class of fruit trees may be delayed 
until mid-summer, it is advisable to plant them as soon as the soil 
is warm enough to induce new root growth, so that they may thoroughly 
establish themselves during the first season. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The work in this section during the month of August is com- 
paratively light, provided that it has previously been kept up to date. 
The soil should be mellowing and sweetening, in anticipation of the 
planting of the main crop in a little while. 

Seeds of lettuce, tomato, cabbage, peas, radish, and broad beans 
may now be sown. Potatoes may be planted out. Where a frame and 
hot-bed are in use celery, cucumber, vegetable marrow, tomato, and 
pumpkin seeds may be planted. 

All seedlings ready for planting out, such as cabbage, cauliflower, 
onion, and lettuce may now be planted in the beds. Herbs of all 
descriptions should be sown. 

Flower Garden. 

Rose pruning should now be completed. At this time the buds 
are beginning to swell and to show some prominence, and no check 
should be put in the way of their full development. A careful watch 
should be kept for the appearance of aphis, wliicli should be washed off 
as soon as it is noticed. It is advisable to have a specific always on 
hand, ready made up, so as to kill the aphis when noticed. The aphis 
is a very rapid breeder, and delay for a few days means an enormous 
increase of this pest. Quite a number of specifics are useful in coui- 
bating the aphis — soaperine, tobacco emulsion, slrotig soap suds, Hohiii- 
son’s pine sjiray, and pestend solution are among the u-sel'iil remedies. 
Whatever is used, a good application should be given, and it should 
be repeated at frequent intervals if the aphides remain. 

All herbaceous and similar plants may now be planted out in the 
beds; these include delphinium, caiinas, shasta daisy, rndbeckias, salvias, 
perennial phlox, ifec. Tliese plants should be well fed, so as to allow 
them to make a rapid and vigorous growth. 

Weeds will need frequent attention, as they must be kept in check 
at this time of the year; they should be prevented from seeding in the 
beds. 

The planting out of shrubs may now be continued and completed 
as early as possible, so as to allow the roots to get a good hold of the 
soil before the hot weather sets in. Gladioli may be planted for early 
flowering, and as well a few divisions of tubers of dahlias. 

WINTER FLOWERS. 

In the months of June and July flowers are less abundant in the 
garden than at any other time. All the rest of the year the gardener 
has no difficulty in obtaining cut flowers. 
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There are quite a number of shrubs and some plants which produce 
an abundance of blossom in the winter time, and most of these may 
now be planted. 

The old and well-known scarlet favourite, Japanese Quince, Pyriia 
Japouica, with its pink and white varieties, can always be relied uiwn 
tor fiawejs. The many pinJr and white varieties of the Japanese Quince 
and Apricot fill the garden with beauty and fragrance in .Tune and July. 
These shriiba should be more cultivated than they have been. 

Libonia floribunda, a dwarf growing plant, produces a number of 
scarlet and yellow blossoms, and with its dark foliage it has not been 
inaptly named, the Belgian flower. 

Jonquils, Snowflakes, Camellias, Violets are all in flower at this 
lime; one species of Camellia, C. sasanqiia, is very beautiful, with its 
abundance of bright pink flowers. There is also a vaiiety with varie- 
L^ated foliage. The tree heath. Erica arborea, and as well many 
other Ericas, produce their flowers in the winter; and the Cape Wedding 
flower, Dombeya Natalensis, is always a mass of snowy bloom, except 
when the frost browns the flowers. Several sfiecies of Mambrothamus, 
the old-fashioned Marguerite, with the new double variety, Mrs. 
Sander; Berheris Darwinnii, with its orange blooms; several species 
of Abiitilon; several .species of Cassia; Jasmimnm priniulinum, the 
yellow Jasmine, are all plants producing winter flowers. The winter 
flowering Iris stylosa will produce a great quantity of blooms from 
May to September, and is always a good plant for brightening the 
garden in tlie dtill season. Eucalyptus Lelimannii is fairly dwarf 
growing, and may be planted in large slirnbberies : while Acacia reti- 
nodes, A. podylaria'folia, are also winter flowering species. So that if 
a selection he made from the above plaids the garden will produce its 
beauty in the winler as well as at any other time. 


HEIVIIHDERS FOR SEPTE|V1BER. 

LIVE STOCK. 

Hokse.S. — still continue to feed stabled horses well; feed green stiilT if avail- 
ablo. Continue rugging to encourage the shedding of the coat; good grooming 
will also be bi nelicial. Continue giving liay or straw to grass-fed working horses. 
Feed old and badly-conditioned horses lilKTally. In foal niaros due to foal early, 
if worked, should be turned out to paddock. Feed stallions doing stud duty 
liberally. Equivalent amount of erackecl Indian corn (maize) may with nclvan- 
tngc l)p snhstit’.itcd for oats, if latter grain is scarce. 

CATTt.R. — Cows should still 1)0 rugged, but coverings should be removed 
frequently, in order to enable the animal to get rid of tlic old coat; or, better 
still, a good curry -I'ombing may be given. Continue hay or str.aw. Look up 
treatment for milk fever in Year-Book of lOOo, and treat cattle 

accordingly. Give calves a good warm dry she<I. Give tlie mtlk to young 
calves at blood heat. Have feeding troughs or buckets clean. Don’t over-feed. 
Feed regularly with regard to quantity and time. Provide a good grass run, or 
fine hay or eriished oats in a box or trough. Give a cupful of Hmewater per 
calf per day in the milk. 

rfG.s. — Supply plenty of bedding in warm well-vontilated stie.s. Keep sties 
chan and dry, and feeding troughs clean and wholesome. Sows may now be 
turrcil into grass run. If pigs are lousy dress with kerosene emulsion or 
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sulphur mill lard, rubbing well into crevices of skin, and disinfect sties. Con 
sideriiig the present high price of pork, there should be a good margin of profit 
in fattening pigs, even at the high price asked for feed. (See page 447, Joiirnul 
of Aiji-iciiliiin- for .July. UH").) Worms are very prevalent at present, and nia\ 
he treated by giving 2 to 10 grains of Santonin in form of pill, or from half to 
one teaspnoiifnl of nil of tiirpenline in niilK or castor oil. 

ShklP. — W lierever enrlv shearing is possible, and shelter available, all sheep 
to be disposed of can be fattened earlier, if shorn. Lambs not good enough for 
freezing also tludve better after being shorn. Where sufficient knowledge of 
grading cross bred wool exists, draft tlic coarse sheep from the fine before coming 
into tlie she/l. and slieai* and bale separately. Clean all daggy sheep before 
bringing them on to the shearing hoard. Avoid deep and cureless skirting, Only 
heavy frihs and stains should come off lleeees. Press in a box press, which 
forms square sides to bales, and avoid round bales, called Sew Downs.” Brand 
l.'oldly ami Tieatly on the long and narrow side. Clean carefullv all straw, chaff, 
i5:e-.. from shearing place. Cut back all misshapen feet wiicn noticed during 
shearing. 

PorpTKV. -September is one of the best months for hatching for winter eggs. 
Tucubators should be kept going, and broody hens set. Caro must be taken to 
keep down vermin, as th<?Y now breed quickly: use si)rays in houses and Insecti- 
bane or I/.al in nests — nothing stunts chickens quicker than vermin. The food 
for young chicks should be fine oatmeal, stale bro,a«l cruinUs <ir biscuit moul, a 
little calcined bird's grit, a little chopped greet! stuff such ns lettneo. thistles, or 
green lucerne or spring onions occasionally cut fine is a good tonic, and 
a pinch of powdered charcoal. Slightly moisten with new milk. Make the 
whole friable^ and feed frequently (“little and often”) just as much as they will 
readily eat. as an excess of food only sours and iHsturhs their iligestivc organs. 
Animal food may he given in small (|uantities after the first ton days once or 
twice a week. Chickens should be protected from damp ground and the cold, 
bleak winds. 

CULTIVATION. 

FAR^t. — "Plant early potatoes, and work up fallow for the main crop. Keep 
fallow for sunuuiT forage crops well worked up witVi the disc ami harrows, 
ifake early sowings of mangolds, beet, field earrots, ami turnips. Push on w itli 
the fallowing in the Xorthern DislricU. Pre|nire land for tobacco seed beds 
by burning rubbish on the site; afterwanls work up to depth of tlii’eo or four 
inches. 

Osrir.Aiu?. — Commence spring plougliing: plougli in legumiiK>n-i err)ps /nr 
green manure as soon as the plants are in full l1o\v«'r. Finish grafting early in 
the montli. Spray peach and apricot trees witli Bonleaux mixture as tlip 
blossom l)uds are opening, as a jircventivi? .against "leaf curl” ami "shut 
hole” fungi: watch for peach aphis, and spray wlnui pr<“sent witli tobacco 
solution. 

Fi.ower Garoex.— Cultivate and work up the surfaei' t') a fme tilth— (dear 
out all weeds. Water nowly-planted shrubs, .kc.. if the wi-atlu r is dry . Plant 
out eannas, early dahlias. ehrysanthenuuii>. gladioli, umi other lu'rhaceous 
plants. 

\’EGETABT.E Garden. — Plant out s<Tdlings. Sow .seeds for siumner use, such 
as tomatws. cucumbers, marrows, pumpkins, mehms. lie. Plant out toinatnes. 
and shelter till frosts ar4! over. Iloe and work up the soil surface, 

■\'iNEY.XRm — Plantation of yoaag vines (grafted or ungrafted) should he 
concdmled before tlie eominencemeiit of September: pruning of old vines like- 
wise. as well as tying down of r(Mls on long-pruned vines. Prune recenlly- 
pliinted vines just l)efore buds commence to swell (if not pruned when planted), 
cutting strongest eanc back to two buds. Do not delay tins work until laids 
have sliot, as this seriously weakens the young vine. Field grafting may 
carried out, if weather he fine and warm. Tf eohl and wet. jmstiimie until 
October. Swab with acid iron sulphate vines Avhicb sIiowchI signs of Jilack Spot 
last season. To avoid burning, this must he completed before tlie buds commeiiec 
to swell. Cultivation (scarifying or discing) must receive attention when sou 
is in suitable cmidilion. 

Cel for.— Conclude spring racking early in month, if not already dune, bill 
up, regularly, all unfortified wines. 



